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STOCK WATCH 


Semiconductors are hot again, but 
some more so than others. 


DIGITAL DC 
Tech industry fears federal crack- 
down on hackers could go too far. 
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BOOK BYTES 
So what advice might Machiavelli 









Tired of Cubicle Jokes & 
“Be Your Own Boss” Hype? 


eWork has over $600 million* in projects 
for independent professionals right now! 


There are thousands of job sites to help you find 
work on the Internet. But for web developers, 

IT consultants, freelancers and other contract 
professionals, you can waste valuable time 
wading through sites that have more advice 
than assignments, more content than contracts. 


eWork Exchange is a global marketplace that 
helps you find great jobs targeted to your exact 
requirements and skills. Your specific criteria drive 
our intelligent matching engine to work 24/7 

and find your next ideal project! 


Best of all, eWork Exchange is FREE! It's even 
free for staffing firms, hiring managers, and 
recruiters, which makes eWork Exchange a tool 
used by all to bring you the most project 
postings available. To find out more, visit us 
online at www.ework.com/techweek. 


Cwork 


EXCHANGE 








CONNECTING PEOPLE AND PROJECTS ONLINE 


www.ework.com/techweek * As of January 1, 2000. 

388-74-EWORK Visit www.ework.com/techweek to 
see projects offered on the Exchange, 
and find your project today! 


Get Into The Zone 


The future of television is now, and the company 
leading the way is ReplayTV, Inc. ReplayTV is a 
Personal Video Recorder (PVR) that records your 
favorite shows digitally so you'll watch what you want 
when you want. No tapes. No hassles! You'll also 
have complete control over live television with pause, 
rewind, and instant replay! ReplayTV is the only 
PVR on the market with NO monthly service fees. 
Now that's television made personal! 


replaytv’ 


Are you ready to "Get in to the Zone?" 
Send your resume to: 

ReplayTV 

1945 Charleston Rd. 

Mountain View, CA 94043 
e-mail:careers @replaytv.com 
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Program Managers 
(Hardware & Software) 

Applications Engineers 

Web Developer 

Sr. Applications Engineers 

Systems Engineers 

Sr. System Applictions Engineers 

Sr. Network Engineers 

Hardware Design Engineers 

Product Engineers 

Technical Writers 

Diagnostic Test Engineer 

ECO Analyst 

Mechanical Design Engineer 

QA Engineers 
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Release Engineers 

Network Quality Engineers 

Sr. Tools Developers 

OEM Quality Engineer 

Beta Program Engineers 

Field System Engineer 


Account Managers 

Director, Direct Sales 

Retail Account Manager 

OEM Account Executives 
Marketing Manager 

Marketing Promotions Manager 
Marketing Programs Manager 


Technical Support Reps 
Desktop Support Admin 
Business System Analyst 
IT Developer 

Master Scheduler/Planner 
Program Manager-Software 
System Admin- PERL 


Stock Admin 

Senior Financial Analyst 
Senior Accountnt 
Director, Corporate Dev. 
IR Manager 


Producer 

Attorney 

Legal Assistant 

VP of Sales 

Director, Distribution 
Director, E-Commerce 
Director, Broadcast Ops. 
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Valley's Road to Riches 
Worse Than the Commute 


o you want to be a Silicon Valley millionaire. Do you A) Carry a birth 
certificate showing you were born after 1975, B) Quit your job, C) 
Distribute your business plan door-to-door on 

Sand Hill Road or D) Find the strength to fail? 

If your final answer is D, you may not strike it rich, 
but you may have the right stuff to join a new wave of 
entrepreneurs who are challenging many assumptions 
about what is involved in launching a successful start-up 
in Silicon Valley. Perhaps the biggest myth is that there’s 
so much venture money here that anybody with half a 4 
brain can get rich practically overnight. h 


Graham 


The vast sums of money flowing into the Bay Area 
boggle the mind. During 1999, according to the research 
firm VentureOne, nearly $15 billion in venture capital flooded the region, or nearly 
$2,300 for every man, woman and child. This incredible sum was more than three 
times the $4.6 billion in venture money invested in the Bay Area during 1998. 

Six months ago, when it became apparent that we were experiencing a con- 
temporary version of the California gold rush, we assigned staff writer Ed 
Frauenheim to get acquainted with some of today’s prospectors. We wanted to 
learn what was driving these entrepreneurs in their quest to beat the odds. 

Frauenheim, with help from the Silicon Valley Association of Software 
Entrepreneurs, came to know five entrepreneurs who may not be typical, but 
whose experiences shed light on a phenomenon that defies easy explanations. 
Indeed, Frauenheim spent dozens of hours with the entrepreneurs and their fam- 
ilies to come up with a package of stories that tweaks much of the 
conventional wisdom about what it takes to succeed in Silicon Valley today. 

They also represent a new era in high-tech start-ups. The first were founded 
largely by engineers or MBAs who hired a techie or two and put them to work. 
Of the five we profiled only one is a computer techie.One is a former real estate 
manager and another was a legislative aide. 

We'll tell you up front that as you read the stories you won't experience the 
thrill of victory as much as the frustration of defeat. Still, the stories are compelling 
enough that we’ve decided to devote most of this issue and our next one to 
presenting the profiles in a package titled “Digital Dreams.” 

We hope you come away with a better understanding of the 
challenges you might face were you to decide to follow in their footsteps. We're 
also hoping to counter some of the stereotypes about the new entrepreneurs as 
20-somethings who arrived here to get rich quick, buy BMWs and bid home 
prices to ridiculous heights. Finally, we hope the next time you fear you must be 
a buffoon because you're in Silicon Valley and still not rich, you'll realize you're 
not the only one. 

—TIM GRAHAM 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 
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BridgePath.com job fairs feature great companies, fun atmospheres, refreshments, music, and they're FREE! 
For more information go to www.bridgepath.com/jobfair or call 415-512-1900. 
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Meet with representatives from 
great companies such as Intel, 
PlanetRx.com, Personify, 
1Print.com, Altera, TechPlanet, 
AllAdvantage.com and many, 
many others that are now hiring 
Jor Engineers, Programmers, 
Developers, Tech Specatsts, 
Business Development, 
Marketing, Sales, Product 
Management and 
other positions. 
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Obviously We Don't Know 


Everything Under the Sun 


I read staff writer Amara Angelica’s article in the Feb. 21 issue 
about Windows 2000. As usual, I liked the piece, but you have 
mistakenly called something open source that is not: Solaris 8. 
While it is free, it is released under Sun Microsystems’ Solaris Source 
Code License. This license gives you the right to look at the 
source code, but not the right to do anything with it (except fix 
Sun’s bugs and send those fixes back to Sun), which is the essential 
right granted with any real open source license. I believe that Sun 
has released some of their NFS code under a true open source 
license, but to my knowledge that is the only software they have 
released under such a license. 

I may seem like a pain about this, but I think it is important to 
keep the press honest in their reporting and prevent the large com- 
puter companies from manipulating reporters into printing what they, 
the companies, want and not what is “true.’ Microsoft has been 


extremely effective at this sort of manipulation 
programs, 
manipulating benchmarks, general FUD, etc.) and Sun is trying to 
imitate the Redmond behemoth (apparently successfully; in addition 
to your article, I recently read a Forbes piece that makes the same mis- 
take in regard to Java). I can only hope that the press remains diligent 
in remaining objective in their reporting so that I the reader can 
continue to get accurate information and not just industry PR. 
Vincent Sheffer 
vsheffer@spinsoftware.com 


(pre-announcing non-existent 


We stand corrected. Solaris 8 is in fact released under the Solaris Source 
Code License Program (www.sun.com/software/solaris/source/over- 
view.html), meaning it is not “open source” in every respect. Under the license 
program, however, you may modify the source code. But Sun does restrict your 
ability to distribute the modified version. See www.sun.com/software 
/solaris/source/faq. html. —Editor. 
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A SIGNIFICANT OTHER ARGUMENT AGAINST H-1B 
Jeff Hass (Feedback, Feb. 7 issue) is exactly right, except for one very 
scary detail. Every H-1B entrant who brings or otherwise obtains a 
spouse becomes a permanent resident as soon as the female member 
of the pair produces a child. The automatic citizenship of the child 
provides permanent resident status to both parents. 
Spouses brought by H-1B entrants are not legally allowed to work, 
so provide free labor under possibly coercive/illegal conditions. 
Given that we know INS cannot keep track of present numbers 
of H-1B entrants, it would seem advisable to suspend the program or 
reduce it to half the size. It would also be helpful in limiting our rapid 
population growth to deny entry to H-1B spouses. 
Raymond R. White 
RRWeditha@aol.com 


ANARCHY RULES ON THE WILD, WILD WEB 


Your comparison of the hackers who denied service to Yahoo! and 
eBay to graffiti artists is not quite accurate (Sourcecode, Feb. 21 
issue). Graffiti may be an eyesore, but it rarely shuts down a business. 

Also, it’s a bit disingenuous to state “It’s great to see the FBI 
getting serious about Internet security.” Internet users are constantly 
claiming that the government should keep its hands off. Don’t 
regulate it, don’t tax it. Yet, as soon as something goes wrong, who 
do they turn to? The FBI. 

The Internet is currently like the Wild West. There are few rules, 
and those are self-enforced. Anarchy reigns. Until this mindset changes, 
there is little that the FBI or any other enforcement agency can do. 
People are going to have to accept some regulations and some restric- 
tions before we can effectively go after criminals on the Internet. 
Anonymity should probably be the first thing to go. And if users want 
the government to do the enforcing, they had better be prepared to 
pay for it. And that may mean taxing the Internet in some way. 

Norman Reid 
nrei@mozart.com 


ONE MORE REASON TO WORRY 

In your breathless marketing hype for iTag (Talking Points, Feb. 21 
issue), you forgot to mention one other important fact about iTag 
capabilities. Namely, the ability to remotely monitor what a person 
is listening to on the radio. Do we really need another avenue for 
businesses to pry into our personal lives? 


Joe Holt 
: joe @sparks. com 
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We welcome letters to the editor. Letters should be as brief as possible, and may 
be edited for length. Unless you request otherwise, all letters sent to the editor 
by mail, fax or e-mail may be published. You must include your address, phone 
number and name. 


By mail: 1156-B Aster Avenue, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 


By fax: (408) 249-8466 
Toll free: (888) TECHWEEK 
E-mail: editor@techweek.com 
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Jump Start your Internet Business 
with Server Colocation @ InReach. 


Need a secure, reliable connection to the Internet for your servers, 
but you don't want to pay the high costs of running a dedicated 
line to your office? 


Put your server in InReach's new Oakland colocation facility, 
and get better performance for your web sites, Email, and more, 
without the hassle or cost of maintaining a server in your office. 
InReach's facility is just minutes from San Francisco or anywhere 
in the East Bay, and is conveniently located 1 block from BART. 


For more information on our full business services including 
colocation, web hosting, and DSL or to arrange a tour of our 


facility, or contact Terry Jessee at 5 10-29 1-5 165 
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STOCK WATCH 


Semiconductor Stocks 
Riding a Wave 


BY TOM GRAY 


hat’s gotten into those chip stocks? 
The 
which has always been prone to 


semiconductor industry, 





boom-and-bust cycles, is having 
one of its biggest, loudest booms ever. Next 
to biotech, it has been about the hottest 
corner of the stock market this year. 

From Dec. 31 through March 1, the 
Philadelphia Semiconductor Index soared 66 
percent, not far behind the 73 percent racked 
up by the NASDAQ Biotechnology Index. It’s 


PERSE 


Micron Technology stock price over five-year span. 


1995 1996 1997 1998 





far ahead of the broader stock market, which 
is down 6 percent so far this year as measured 
by the Standard & Poor's 500, or up 12 percent 
if you go with the NASDAQ Composite. And 
lately, at least, semis have been a better bet than 
most of the Internet sector. By one measure, 
TheStreet.com’s Internet Index, the leading 
Net stocks eked out a mere 4 percent gain in 
the first two months of the year. 

The biotech surge isn’t hard to figure out. 
Investors in that zone are excited about the 
commercial prospects of decoding the human 
genome. No one story stands out quite like 
that in the semis. The industry just seems 
swept up in a general tide of optimism that 
seems to be lifting all its boats. 

One of these is memory chip maker 
Micron Technology Inc. (MU), whose for- 


tunes have risen and fallen with the semicon- 
ductor cycle for the past couple of decades. 
Boise, Idaho-based Micron hit a significant 
milestone last week—a new all-time high 
stock price. That may be considered no big 
deal in business-to-business e-commerce of 
fiber-optic networking, but for Micron it rep- 
resents the crossing of a very long, deep 
trough. The company had peaked at $84 1/8 
way back in September 1995, and it has spent 
a lot of time in the $20s and $30s since then. 
Not until Feb. 29 did it 
poke its head above 
$80, but on that same 
day it soared all the way 
to a close of $96. The 





[S] = Stock split of spinoff 


125 
next day it passed $100. 
id Micron’s stock got 
78 some help last week 
50 from analysts. Erika 
25 Klauer at Deutsche 
0 Banc Alex. Brown 
Jan Jan 
resumed coverage on 
200 M 7 a 
Micron Feb. 29 with 
a “buy” rating and a 
1999 2000 


new target price of 
$95, which Micron 
promptly passed. The 
day, 
Stanley Dean Witter reiterated its “outper- 
form” rating and raised its target to $140. In 
general, analysts see a couple of fat years 


Source: Micron 


next Morgan 


ahead for the company. In the latest survey by 
Zacks Investment Research, the average 
earnings estimate is $4.18 a share in fiscal 2000 
(ending in August), up from a loss of 26 cents 
in 1999, Estimates for 2001 average $6.01. 
That makes for a forward price-earnings ratio 
of just under 17 at the March 1 closing price 
—rather modest by today’s tech standards. 
The optimism surrounding Micron and 
other veterans of the chip wars—such as At- 
mel Corp. (ATML) and Altera Corp. (ALTR), 
both up over 70 percent this year—has some 
real numbers to support it. The book-to-bill 
ratio, which measures the strength of demand 
by comparing order bookings to shipments, 
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rose in January for the fourth month in a row. 
It now stands at 1.34, meaning that $1.34 in 
orders were booked for every dollar in prod- 
ucts shipped. According to the industry group 
Semiconductor Equipment and Materials 
International (SEMI), that was the highest 
book-to-bill in nearly five years. SEMI said 
January bookings, at nearly $2.2 billion, were 
more than double the previous January and 15 
percent above December 1999. 


FOOL'S GOLD? 
Clearly, the semiconductor cycle is in a strong 
upswing, thanks to the explosive growth in In- 
ternet commerce. The rush by consumers and 
businesses to do business on the Net has open- 
ed up vast new markets for makers of special- 
ized chips that help expand the capacity of 
networks and telecommunications. This means 
that demand for personal computers no longer 
drives the chip market as it once did. But 
PCs still play a big role—the GartnerGroup’s 
Dataquest says computer manufacturers re- 
main the top consumers of semis—and they're 
also helping to push chips ahead. Dataquest 
said last month that demand for Internet 
access led to 18 percent growth in PC sales in 
Europe last year. That mirrored the 18 percent 
overall growth in the chip market for 1999. 
That's nothing compared to what the 
industry sees coming this year and the next. 
Analysts meeting in Marseilles, France last 
week predicted 25 percent growth in 2000 
and 40 percent in 2001. “We are about to 
enter the golden age of the semiconductor 
industry,” said SEMI president Stan Myers. 
Given the record of this industry, though, 
maybe “golden moment” is more apt. It’s in 
the nature of the chip business to lurch from 
the depths of irrational despair to giddy over- 
optimism. Chip makers have responded to 
past upturns in demand by ramping up capac- 
ity, overproducing and deflating prices. The 
industry’s own experts were warning of this at 
the Marseilles conference. “Over-investment 
in the IC industry will continue, since each 
company thinks it can conquer a market share 
of 20 percent,” said Willem Maris, the former 
CEO of ASM Lithography. When 10 leading 
companies believe this, he said, “the market 
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size would have to be 200 percent.” 

As one old Wall Street saying puts it, stock 
prices climb a “wall of worry.’ In other 
words, it’s good to hear negative talk, because 
that means a lot of people are still outside the 
market and trying to talk it down before they 
finally buy in. Once they’re all in, not a dis- 
couraging word is heard. That’s when the 
market runs out of buyers. At this point, the 
good news about semis may not have spread 
all the way through Wall Street and Main 
Street, but such optimism can spread mighty 
fast among investors in this wired world. 

Just one historical note of caution in clos- 
ing: Oldtimers (a term that, these days, means 
those who’ve followed the stock market for 
more than five years or so) may remember 
the last time Micron looked cheap in relation 
to projected earnings. That was in 1995, when 
analysts predicted per-share numbers much 
like those being forecast now. People were 
buying the stock on expectations that were 
not met at the time and have not been met 
since. But just be patient—sooner or later, the 
semiconductor industry will be talking about 
the end of the world. As history shows, this is 
when things just begin to get fun. B 


Tom Gray is a former senior editor for Investor's 
Business Daily and co-author of the new Teach 
Yourself Investing Online. He can be reached 
at tsgray@ibm.net. 
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Majesco Software Inc. 


J If you are looking to grow with a company that has already achieved 
100% growth and is still on it's way up, Majesco Software, Inc. is the 
way to go !!! Continuing to move at a fast pace in a potentially $7 bil- 
lion industry, Majesco Software, Inc. is aiming at becoming an essen- 
1 tial extension to all our clients. 





} Majescians work their magic while travelling around the US. Here is 
| your opportunity to see the nation. 


We are looking for Majescians, to work on the Clarify, Vantive and the J 
Siebel practice area, with a background of 2+ years on software pro- 1 
gramming with visual basic, C++, experience in data migration and i 
object design experience in a Corba environment. 


Majesco offers industry competitive compensation and benefits 
package. 

Are you ready for the challenge? 

Open positions : 
e Associate Consultant © Senior Consultant 
© Principal Consultant @ Regional Sales Manager 
© Software Engineer 

| Send resume to: Majesco Software Inc. 
| 4699 Old Ironsides DR. # 350 
| Santa Clara, CA 95054 
j Fax: (408) 980-1255 
hr@majesco.com 
Principals only. EOE 
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BaaN USA 


Western Regional Opportunities 


Thin-Client Architect and Developer: Min 5 years experience. DHTML with IE and Netscape, 
JavaScript, C++, OLE DB and/or ADO, WLBS, Visual Basic, SQL. 


SQA Engineers: Min 3 years experience. Testing with Automated Tools. 


Technical Writer: Min. 2 years’ experience developing software documentation and online help. 
Proficient with FrameMaker and RoboHelp. 


Software Engineers Visual Basic: Min. 2 years’ VB, 2 year s building Active X controls and DLLs 
along with COM. 


Software Alliance Manager: Min 2 years experience. Knowledge of ERP, Front Office, CRM, 
Supply Chain and/or Channel Marketing experience a plus. 


Development Manager: Min 7 years experience. Oversees the design, development, trou- 
bleshooting and debugging of software for low-level system services such as used for building and 
running of e-Enterprise application. 


Sr. Software Manager: Min 7 years experience in software development and 5 years management 
experience. Plans and directs the development of new software products and/or enhancements 
to existing products. Visual Basic (VB) required. 


Please send resumes for all positions to: 
dcovarru@baan.com or fax: 408-919-2327 


www.baan.com 
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Strange Bedfellows: Tech Execs 
Join Feds to Fight Hackers 


BY HEATHER GREENFIELD 


oncern over cybercrime is creating a 

new partnership between government 

and the high-tech industry, but the 

alliance could be a double-edged 
sword in the fight to preserve freedom on 
the Internet. 

On the one hand, the industry applauded 
when Attorney 
General Janet 
Reno appealed to 
Congress to make 
sure her successors 
have the tools they 
need to _ fight 
cybercrime in the 
wake of the recent 
onslaught of hacker 
attacks. “How we 
deal with cybercrime is one of the most 
important issues for law enforcement,” Reno 
said in asking for an additional $37 million to 
fight computer crime. 

Internet Alliance, a tech industry group, 
while supportive, is also worried the govern- 
ment will use concern over hackers to give 
too much new authority to law enforcement 
agencies. Executive Director Jeff Richards says 
the first priority of government should be to 
enforce existing laws against Internet crime. 

After Reno finished her testimony, the 
seats facing the Senate panel were hardly cold 
before tech industry representatives sat down 
to make their appeal. 

Representatives of eBay and the Internet 
Alliance appealed openly to the committee 
to give the Justice Department the funding 
it needs to add staff and equipment to fight 
cybercrime. 





The emerging partnership between tech 
companies and government was also seen 
days after the attacks, when President Clinton 
invited 29 tech industry representatives to 
the White House to give advice on how to 
combat the threats. 

Companies urged the administration to 
information with 


allow them to share 


competitors without violating anti-trust 


10 


laws. They also want exemptions from the 
Freedom of Information Act, so that what 
they disclose about computer crime will not 
be made public. 

The partnership is helping the FBI 
investigate the recent hacking attacks, and 
companies like eBay have an ongoing 
relationship to help train agents investigating 
cybercrimes. 


BUILDING FENCES 

The recent hacker attacks are anything but a 
surprise to those in government and industry. 
Cyberspace is a wide-open frontier for 
venture-capitalized cowboys ... and a hand- 
ful of crooks. The attacks are heightening the 
debate over putting up some barbed wire, 
where it should go and who should do it. 

Reno says Congress may need 
to take another look at its “track 
and trace” laws. Cybercops on the 
trail of a hacker sometimes have 
to get court orders in multiple 
Jurisdictions to trace a single com- 
munication, she says. Sen. Charles 
Schumer, D-N.Y., has drafted a 
bill to make it easier to track 
cybercriminals across state lines. 

FBI Director Louis Freeh says 
he is researching whether the denial of service 
attacks could fall under the Racketeer Influ- 
enced and Corrupt Organizations Act, a law 
originally used to combat organized crime. 

“If there are billions in losses and it’s 
affecting millions of people, I’m not sure it 
doesn’t apply,’ Freeh says. 

Reno and some members of Congress are 
also looking to strengthen the Computer 
Fraud and Abuse Act. Under current law, 
hackers cannot be prosecuted if no individual 
computer sustains more than $5,000 in 
damage. Sen. Patrick Leahy, D-Vt., plans to 
introduce legislation that would make it 
easier to prosecute hackers. 

Sen. Kay Bailey Hutchinson, R-Texas, has 
introduced legislation to double the criminal 
penalties for hacking. First-time offenders 
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would get 10 years instead of five. Second- 
time offenders would get 20 years instead of 
10. Hutchinson says she doesn’t believe the 
five-year prison sentence is a strong enough 
deterrent for would-be hackers. 

“America’s prosperity has been harnessed 
to the Internet,’ Hutchinson says. “Punish- 
ment of those who disrupt our Internet 
economy must reflect this new reality.” 


BIG PLANS FROM CLINTON 

The Clinton administration released its $2 
billion spending plan to combat cybercrime 
in January. The National Plan for Information 
Systems Protection is designed to guard 
information systems that support the nation’s 
critical infrastructure. The money would 
be spent on 10 new programs to protect 
government and private sector critical 
information systems with some additional 
money for R&D of advanced security tools. 

An agency called the 
Federal Intrusion Detection 
Network (FIDNet) would 
work closely with the Defense 
Department. It would monitor 
civilian agencies’ information 
systems. Private sector analysis 
centers would periodically 
share intrusion information 
with FIDNet and DOD. 

President Clinton hopes to 
kick start some of these programs, including 
the controversial FIDNet, by asking 
Congress for an additional $9 million dollars 
this fiscal year. 

But some tech organizations are saying 
“whoa” to all the new barbed wire, and 
they’re especially leery about FIDNet. 

Internet Alliance says the first step should 
be to boost federal funding for hiring and 
training Internet expert officers to enforce 
laws that are already on the books. Richards 
says the problem now is that law enforcement 
is inadequately trained to investigate crimes 
and support effective prosecution. 

“When current law is not sufficiently 
enforced, there are numerous risks in 
pursuing new ones,” Richards says. “We 
must not pass laws of dubious enforceability, 
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risking erosion of the public’s confidence in 
law enforcement and in the Internet.” 
Richards says we need to build consumer 
confidence by showing government has the 
power to enforce and prosecute existing laws 
rather than encouraging 
additional government 
surveillance of its citizens. 


ON THE SAME PAGE? 

Others say that the prob- 
lem with saddling up with 
the government is that the 
feds have a different view 
of success, even though 
both share the goal of 
making cyberspace safe 
for e-commerce. 

Mark Rasch, vice president of Global 
Integrity Corp., an information security 
consulting company, says businesses worry 
that if they report cybercrime, they lose 
control of the investigation. For example, 
law enforcement may want an attack to 
continue so they can trace the suspect, but 
the victim just wants the attack to stop. 

Rasch says one concern is that FBI 
investigators will march into a business, ask 
which computer was hit, “and walk away 
with your main server.” 

“While both groups are committed to 
securing the Web in general, they use different 
means and techniques. A successful case to law 
enforcement is when a public attack on a site 
results in swift apprehension of a non-juvenile 
defendant, the speedy and public prosecution 
of the subject, culminating in a conviction 
and a sentence sufficient to act as a specific 
and general deterrent,” Rasch says. 

“To the private sector, such results may 
be disastrous,” he adds. A public trial could 
reveal the vulnerabilities of information 
security that were exploited and public 
confidence in the security of the e- 
commerce site would be eroded. 

Rasch pointed to research showing that 
companies can lose 10 to 100 times more 
money because of the public nature of 
criminal prosecutions than they lost in the 
actual hacker attack. 

Rasch says security is a problem for the 
tech industry itself to address. He points to the 
Financial Services Information Sharing and 
Analysis Center, launched in October and 
hosted by Global Integrity. It was set 
up for the financial services industry to 
voluntarily and anonymously report attacks 
and share information on solutions without 
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fear of attribution or publicity. He and others 
have said this could serve as a model for the 
rest of the tech industry. 

When the denial of service attacks began, 
members of ES.I.S.A.C. used the network to 
share information about 
the attacks on an 
ongoing basis and to 
coordinate an industry- 
wide response. 

In December, the 
Commerce __ Depart- 
ment set up the 
Partnership for Critical 
Infrastructure Security, 
a private-sector group. 
The goal is to have the 
industry solve problems without government 
interference. Secretary Daley is expected to 
participate in the meetings, but industry 
will lead them. 

Commerce Department Undersecretary 
Alan Reinsch supports industry taking the 


lead on cybersecurity and also allowing the 
financial industry network to perhaps serve as 
a model for other industries so that cyber- 
attacks can be resolved without slowing the 
stampede of customers into e-commerce. 

He says that the role of the federal 
government in the days, weeks and months 
before an attack is a matter for debate. 
“Those interested in economics are often less 
interested in privacy,’ Reinsch says. “Building 
middle ground is the key.’ He and Reno 
believe a partnership with the tech industry 
can evolve through trust. 

Reinsch says the Commerce Department, 
the Justice Department (including the FBI) 
and industry working together should be 
thought of as a start-up. “A start-up is little 
rough around the edges,” he says. 


Heather Greenfield, a Washington-based 
correspondent, has covered Congress since 
1992. Questions and comments may be sent to 
her at hlgreenfieldusa@netscape.net. 
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New Wave of Entrepreneurs 
Defies Traditional Stereotypes 


BY ED FRAUENHEIM 


ick Hall came to Silicon Valley to launch a 

successful start-up but still have time for yoga 

and singing lessons. 

New Zealand native Dion Wiggins hoped to 
win big here through hard work and sacrifice. 

Bob Jacobson, a once-burned entrepreneur, thought a 
more patient approach would let him build his dream 
company. 

Steve Giraud and his 
wife, Laura, a suburban 
couple from Petaluma, 
wanted to stake a claim 
in the frenzied start-up 
gold rush while raising 
three young daughters. 

For the past six 
months, TechWeek has 
followed these entre- 
preneurs, seeking a 
clearer picture of the 
way business works 
outside the corporate 
castles of Silicon Valley. 
We present their stories 
in a special package 
that will continue with 
our next issue. Through 
many hours of inter- 
views, — observations, 
family dinners and even 
a child’s first birthday 
party, we saw. the 
struggles, successes and 
failures faced by each 
company founder. The dramas are unique. But as a 
group, they challenge some of the myths surrounding 
entrepreneurship in Silicon Valley and speak to the 
seductive power of the ongoing boom. 

They also represent a new era when it comes to high- 
tech start-ups. The first waves of tech firms were created 
largely by engineers or MBAs who grabbed a geek or two 
and put them to work. But of the five founders we met 
with the help of the Silicon Valley Association of Software 
Entrepreneurs, only Wiggins classifies as a true computer 
techie. And none came straight out of business school. 


Their current or former occupations include accountant, 
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medical equipment technician, government real estate 
manager and legislative aide. 

Call it the mainstreaming of start-up mania—average 
working men and women trying to grab their slice of 
the Silicon Valley pie. 

“We could continue to be cogs in the system,” Laura 
explained. “But we do not want to look back at this 10 
years from now and ask, ‘Why didn’t we try?’ ” 


IT’S A TOUGH GAME 

Up to now, media images of Silicon Valley 
start-ups have been dominated by 20-some- 
things who arrived here to get rich quick 
and perhaps bask in the glory of creating 
revolutionary technology. 

But the founders we followed were at 
least 30 and as old as 50. Three of them were 
parents. Some were motivated by the possi- 
bility of making millions and changing the 
way the world works. But they had other 
goals, such as Nick Hall’s determination to 
preserve a rich personal life along the way, 
and Bob Jacobson’s passion to create an ideal 
company where employees learn from each 
other as they did centuries ago in craft guilds. 

Another Silicon Valley stereotype is the 
ease of winning the start-up game. Stories 
focus on overnight tycoons snapping up a 
luxury car or not even knowing what to do 
with their newfound millions. 

Some articles mention the grimmer statis- 
tics about launching a high-tech company: 
Just half the Internet entrepreneurs in Silicon 
Valley and the rest of the western United 
States say their companies are profitable, according to a sur- 
vey by Ernst & Young. And venture capital firm Menlo 
Ventures estimates it rejects 99 percent of the business 
plans it receives. 

But the stereotypical start-up hero beats those odds. 
What's more, he (more likely a he than a she) probably has 
taken the dramatic steps of maxing out credit cards and 
sleeping under a desk to get his company up and running. 


PUTTING FAMILIES AT RISK 


For the entrepreneurs we followed, the sacrifices made 
continued on page 19 
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Bob Jacobson’s aging Datsun sticks out among the shiny SUVs and sports cars in the parking lot of 
Buck's restaurant, the legendary Woodside gathering place for high-tech dealmakers. 


Poorer But Wiser, Bob Jacobson 


Dares to Dream Again 


BY ED FRAUENHEIM 


t was nearly Halloween, and Bob Jacobson dared to 

dream of a treat instead of a trick. Jacobson, 50, was 

headed to Colorado for a meeting that could give 

him what he wanted most: a deal big enough to 
launch his Internet start-up, MyPassion.net. 

Officials at AT&T Cable wanted to talk to Jacobson 
about including his Web-community-building technolo- 
gy in broadband Internet services about to be delivered 
throughout the country. For Jacobson, the Englewood 
summit offered the possibility of erasing the pain of an 
earlier failed start-up, creating the utopian company 
he’d long hoped for, and providing scarcely believable 
financial freedom. 

“This is the equivalent of going IPO, without going 
IPO,” Jacobson said two weeks before the meeting. “I 
don’t think people [on my team] are taking seriously the 
wealth possibilities. They're astronomical.” 
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On the other hand, the Oct. 28 meeting threatened 
to leave Jacobson disappointed and in a somewhat 
precarious position. MyPassion.net needed financial 
backing or real revenue by the end of the year, or its 
management team would dissolve. AT&T Cable looked 
like Jacobson’s last, best shot. 

Jacobson had been through this wringer before, with 
unhappy results. A virtual reality firm he launched in the 
early 1990s failed, leaving him $50,000 in debt, ruining 
his marriage and hampering a later romance. 

Jacobson vowed to do things differently this time. 
He refused to start operating the company until it 
was properly funded, and he pulled together a team of 
seasoned industry veterans. 

Jacobson’s ultimate goal remained tied to his roots 
in the computer hacker community: to build a cool 


continued on page 26 
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a quick karaoke break in his home office. 


Nick Hall Seeks Balance 


Singing is an important part of Nick Hall's concept of a full, balanced life—hence 





of the world and invest their savings 
in an Internet start-up. 

Hall figured he would create a 
company that would help Web 
communities relate more like they 
do in the real world. His software 
would allow people to learn about 
each other’s backgrounds and 
interests, such as their hometown, 
education and favorite sport. 

In his own experience, Hall had 
found Web communities provided 
either too little information about 
others online or too much too 
early. Hall’s product would let peo- 
ple see more of each other only 
after they had cause to exchange 
e-mails, say when a Yahoo! member 
searches and finds a bicycle repair 
expert in the Yahoo! user database. 

Hall explained by giving an 
example from his own quest to 
launch a dot-com. While seeking 
advisors for the firm, he contacted 
a Sun Microsystems vice president. 
Once the Sun exec learned Hall 
was a fellow Indiana University 
alum, he freed up some time. 

“That guy met with me for 45 
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BY ED FRAUENHEIM 


J ick Hall came to Silicon Valley to taste the fruits 
of start-up success—without being eaten alive by 
the all-consuming business culture here. A 
golden boy of sorts in his native Ohio, the 
30- year-old moved to the Bay Area in 1998 to launch 
an Internet company and be part of the region’s world- 
changing technology scene. 

Stull, Hall was determined to live a diverse life—full of 
hobbies and relaxed evenings with his wife, Jenn. Given 
the steep odds against his Web firm taking off, he wanted 
to enjoy himself throughout the process. 

“It’s like, why be miserable and fail?” he asked in early 
September. “To have a great company [would be great]. 
But to lose your health, to lose your family? No way.” 

Hall’s background was in accounting. But his 
personality tended toward innovative leader rather than 
nose-to-the-grindstone company man. Feeling 





suffocated by Cincinnati’s conservative business climate, 
he convinced Jenn to head to the entrepreneurial capital 
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send him an e-mail saying I went 
to IU.” 

By March 1999, Hall had formed 
the nucleus of his new firm, which a marketing specialist 
helped him dub Intori—a name meant to suggest 
“intelligent knowing.” Programmers Hall had hired in 
Sacramento gave him a working demo of the program, 
and he began shopping the idea around to angel investors, 
venture capitalists and potential business partners. 

This period of “pitching” can be hectic in Silicon 
Valley. But Hall stuck by his “have-a-life” guns. He’d 
spoken with older business leaders who'd risen high but 
regretted time lost with their families. And he didn’t want 
to sacrifice his various activities for tech riches. His 
weekly routine included yoga, a singing lesson, basketball, 
volunteer work and gourmet cooking with his wife. He 
also spent six to 10 hours a week trying to publish a book 
he'd written about goal-setting strategies. 

At a fall workshop for entrepreneurs, Hall said 
he refused to get sucked into the stress-as-adrenaline- 
booster mentality of Silicon Valley. 

continued on page 28 
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New Zealander Dion Wiggins Chases 
His Version of the American Dream 


BY ED FRAUENHEIM 


ion Wiggins represented everything America— 
and Silicon Valley in particular—loves to brag 
about. He was an immigrant poised to succeed 
here with his own company. He was hard- 
working, holding down a full-time day job and then 
often staying up until 3 a.m. writing computer code. 
And he was a great believer in the free market, along 
with the glory of entrepreneurs battling their way to 


success. 





Unlike many software entrepreneurs, Dion Wiggins was determined to have 


an actual product to show potential investors. 


At a September forum for start-up founders, the 
30-year-old proudly explained how he and his colleagues 
overcame Hong Kong authorities who had tried to shut 
down their AOL-like Internet service business. Dressed 
in a suit, with his dark hair combed straight back, 
Wiggins gave the 135-person crowd advice in Horatio 
Alger-like terms. 

“If you don’t try, you're not going to win,” he said. 
A few minutes later, he quoted Gloria Estefan: “Get on 
your feet, get up and make it happen.” 

The question, though, as Wiggins worked furiously 
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to get his Web company off the ground in the fall, 
was whether Silicon Valley and turbo-charged American 
capitalism would let him make it happen. Some of 
the same old-fashioned entrepreneurial traits Wiggins 
brought with him from his native New Zealand 
threatened to leave him disappointed. 

First, he was determined to complete a working 
model of his Internet software before sharing it with 
venture capitalists. That approach fell within the 
admirable tradition of 
craftsmanship, but it risked 
being quaintly out-of-date 
given the ever-faster pace 
of Internet time. Firms with 
nothing more than a concept 
to pitch get funded with 
millions of dollars, and the 
playing field tilts steeply in 
favor of the first entrant into 
the race. 

Second, Wiggins was 
banking on the age-old 
American notion that the 
family making sacrifices in 
the short run gets a big 
pay-off in the long term. 
Wiggins, his wife, Jessica, 
and their 8-month-old boy 
Oliver lived in a sparsely 
furnished one-bedroom 
Redwood City apartment. 
Jessica, a native of the 
Philippines, knew few 
people in the area and spent 
most of her time caring for Oliver. Wiggins, meanwhile, 
spent three hours an evening with his wife and son. 
Then he would sit the rest of most nights hunched over 
his computer in a corner of the living room, a baby- 
proofing fence surrounding him and pop music playing 
softly over a blank cable TV channel. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the couple said they were 
content with their austere lifestyle. But it remained to 
be seen whether Wiggins’ Internet entrepreneurism 
would lead to enduring happiness for his young family. 

continued on page 32 
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nd his wife, Laura, were determined to 
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launch 


daughters—3-year-old Morgan, 7-year-old Whitney and 10-year-old Alexandra. 


Couple Pursues Silicon Valley Success 
From the Cozy Confines of Suburbia 


ne night in October, Steve 
Giraud found himself play- 
ing a high-stakes game of 
“BS Bingo”—and he wasn’t 
winning. 
He'd gone to a Silicon Valley 
mixer, the kind of event where 
entrepreneurs like Steve and his wife, 
Laura, typically try to bump into the 
investor or business partner that will 
turn their spare-bedroom invention 
into a high-tech success. 
PromoVu, Steve and Laura’s inter- 
active advertising start-up, needed 


cash quickly if it was going to 
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survive. But the mixer, at a Menlo 
Park country club, offered little 
more than venture capitalists and 
would-be Web moguls tossing 
around catchphrases like “synergy” 
and “best practice.” 

“The cliches were just flying,’ 
Steve, 38, recalled the next day. “It 
made me nauseous.” 

It was another irksome confirma- 
tion for Steve that connections, 
more than a great concept, launch 
a company. 

“The name of the game is to 
network,” Steve concluded. “It’s 
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“an , 


a business out of their home without slighting their 


knowing someone who’s going to 
introduce you to someone who’s 
going to make it happen for you.” 

By late October, it was starting to 
look like Steve and Laura lacked the 
connections to cut it. Steve graduat- 
ed from little-known Holy Names 
College in Oakland and had spent 11 
years servicing dialysis machines and 
other medical equipment. Laura had 
a diploma from the University of 
Colorado and managed real estate for 
a local public transit agency. 

What’s more, Steve and Laura 


continued on page 34 
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continued from page 12 


and risks taken were often more subtle but no less real. 
Dion Wiggins, for example, felt ambivalent about writ- 
ing computer code most evenings, separated from his 
infant son by a child-proof fence. Steve Giraud worried 
that his start-up gamble could jeopardize the security 
and happiness of his family. 

What’s more, our start-up founders failed. Or they 
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did what many entrepreneurs have to do in this 
lightning-fast business climate: reinvent their companies, 
sometimes overnight. 

They faced many of the same questions: How agile 
can I be? How many times can I pick myself up after 
being rejected by investors? How long can | afford to stay 
in the start-up game? 

The incentives were clear enough. Create the right 

continued on page 20 


DO YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 10 PLAY? 


BY JOANNE EGLASH 


Owning your own business; becoming your own 
boss. It’s the American dream, right up there with 
mom, apple pie, and baseball.com. But not everyone 
has what it takes to become a successful entrepreneur. 

Asked to paint a portrait of the successful 
entrepreneur, career specialists emphasized the need 
for a variety of traits. 

“Someone who is a visionary—who can see the 
possibilities and can also generate the energy and 
enthusiasm in herself and in others to build the 
vision and make it work,’ described Mila M. Begun, 
president of WORKWISE Strategies. The successful 
entrepreneur is a “visionary in the way they look at 
the world in general, going from business opportu- 
nity to business opportunity.” 

If you're satisfied with a regular eight-hour-day 
work routine, the world of the entrepreneur may 
not be right for you. Begun notes that an entrepre- 
neur is “someone who knows they are oppressed by 
the 9-to-5 concept of working for someone else— 
they need more autonomy and independence to act 
on their own value system and ideals.” 

If you became an entrepreneur, are you the kind 
of individual who would constantly worry about 
and dread the possibility of failure? Then maybe 
you'd better rethink that change. 

But suppose your business doesn’t make it? If 


you're cut out to be an entrepreneur, according to 
Begun, you should be “ready to pick up and start 
over or start something new with just as much 


enthusiasm and energy as ever.” 
To succeed with your own business, you also 
need to be flexible, “willing to dig in and do all the 
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small tasks required” and aware of the importance of 
delegating those same tasks to your employees as 
your business grows, adds Begun. The ideal entre- 
preneur can also easily “adapt to changing times and 
business needs, and keeps her fingers on the pulse of 
current and potential conditions.” 

Annaliese Furnas is a coach and trainer at 
Balanced Life Design (www. BalancedLifeDesign.com). 
She emphasizes a few main qualities “that make for a 
successful and happy entrepreneur: “You must have a 
passion for what you're doing. Love it to the extent 
that you'd still do it for free if you won the lottery. 
And you need to have the courage to take risks.” 

But you need to be able to do more than dream 
about success. Also critical are “the willingness to be 
persistent and do the hard work. To not quit when 
you get tired or discouraged or face your 10th rejec- 
tion of the day. To keep going until you’ve reached 
the level of success you want.” 

Christine Harmel, CEO of The Interactive 
Resource (www.interactiveresource.com) specializes in 
working with entrepreneurs. “I’ve noticed that the 
most successful and happy ones are the ones that are 
following their own particular vision with a tenaci- 
ty and enthusiasm that is infectious,” she says. 

These entrepreneurs did not choose their paths 
in pursuit of riches, stardom or power. Instead, they 
“are truly in love with what they are doing.” 

And this passion is true whether the entrepre- 
neur is working alone or running a large company, 
Harmel emphasizes. What applies to all of these suc- 
cess stories is their belief that “they have found their 
true essence and created a business around that.” 
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product and you can become rich 
beyond your wildest dreams thanks to 
a buyout or initial public offering. A 
recent New York Times article estimat- 
ed that an average of 63 people a day 
become new millionaires in Silicon 
Valley. Of the 500 fastest-growing 
technology companies in the United 
States between 1994 and 1998, 61 
were based in Silicon Valley in 1999, 
according 
Venture: Silicon Valley Network. 


to civic group Joint 


That number, based on research 
by business services firm Deloitte & 
Touche, has declined in Silicon Valley 
from 74 in 1997 and 62 in 1998. 
No matter—the Valley still is consid- 
ered ground zero for the Internet 
revolution, and investment money is 
rushing into the region. 

A record amount of venture 
capital flooded the Bay Area last year: 
$14.6 billion, up from $4.6 billion in 
1998, according to research firm 
VentureOne. What’s more, the Bay 
Area is getting a larger portion of 
US. venture money (40 percent last 
year, up from 32 percent in 1998), 
with Internet firms leading the way. 
Fully 80 percent of the venture 
capital bestowed on local firms in the 
fourth quarter of 1999 went to 
Internet-related companies. 


EVEN KIDS CATCH THE FEVER 
How long the boom times will last, 
though, depends on who you ask. 
While some are bullish about the 
Internet economy growing for years 
to come, others warn that soaring 
Net stocks face severe turbulence 
and could crash soon, drying up ven- 
ture funds quickly. Even the founders 
of New Economy magazine Red 
Herring are wary: The book they 
published last year is titled The 
Internet Bubble: Inside the Overvalued 
World of High-Tech Stocks. 

But like gold prospectors 150 
years ago who raced from around the 
world to California’s hills, entrepre- 


DIGITAL 


neurs continue to scramble for a part 
of the Silicon Valley start-up dream. 
“Angel investors” —wealthy individ- 
uals who look for promising places 
to park some of their riches—and 
other high-tech funders are awash in 
business plans, says John Flinn, vice 
president of emerging technology at 
Silicon Valley Bank. 

“With the unprecedented number 
of start-up high-tech companies, 
angels and venture capitalists can pick 
and choose,” says Flinn, who helps 
entrepreneurs find investors and often 
stays up until midnight reading 
business plans from potential clients. 

Flinn advises Steve Giraud and 
Laura, and the Petaluma couple are 
testament to Silicon Valley’s powerful 
spell. Steve and Laura own a cozy 
suburban home and are raising three 
daughters complete with gymnastics 
lessons, orthodontist appointments 
and occasional trips to the emergency 
room. But this solidly middle-class life 
wasn’t enough: the husband-and-wife 
team wanted a piece of the entrepre- 
neurial action happening a hundred 
miles or so to the south. Even their 
daughters got caught up in the fervor, 
dreaming of the mansion they would 
live in and the maid they’d have when 
mom and dad made it big with their 
advertising technology firm. 

Tech start-up fever also enticed 
Jacobson to look beyond his day-job 
and imagine a Web-community site. 
And the prospect of launching the 
next Yahoo! lured Hall here from half- 
way across the country and Wiggins 
from halfway around the world. 


LITTLE GUYS AT DISADVANTAGE 


The start-up game they came to play 
typically is portrayed as a fair one— 
American capitalism at its best, 
where a good idea gets funding and 
the smart, persistent little guy can 
rise to the top. 

“You get funded 
probably more than at any other 


can nOW 


time in history,’ Menlo Ventures 
associate Chris Kersey recently told 
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a group of entrepreneurs. “The 


money is out there.” 

Some of the entrepreneurs we 
tracked, though, found this fertile 
playing field less than even. Steve and 
Laura believed investors in the Valley 
were unwilling to consider products 
that involved hardware. The couple, 
along with Jacobson, also were shut 
out because they lacked an industry 
superstar on their team. 

They weren't alone in complain- 
ing. At least one industry observer 
agreed the tidal wave of funding 
favored the big fish. 

“Even though there is more 
money to go around,’ Red Herring 
columnist Lawrence Aragon wrote 
recently, “the ‘haves’ get more and the 
‘have-nots’ continue to bang their 
heads against the wall.” 

The trend seems to be a function 
of increasingly global capitalism, 
where winners frequently take all 
and a huge advantage goes to those 
who bring a product to market first. 
As a result, investors may be loath to 
back an unknown entrepreneur. 

“Rather than hold the founder’s 
hand and go through the process of 
building a company from idea stage, 
investors now look for people who 
can hit the ground running,” says 
Flinn of Silicon Valley Bank. He adds 
that the and 
advisory board more 
important than the technology itself 
in attracting backers for a new firm. 


management team 


can be 


And in an age where everything 
can be outsourced, the Web’s heavy 
hitters can snag funding and pay 
contract programmers from around 
the corner or as far away as India to 
code their software. 


STRUGGLING FOR BALANCED LIFE 

So the playing field keeps tilting and 
the work demands grow more gruel- 
ing: Wiggins, for example, averaged 
less than four hours of sleep from 
December to mid-February, as he 
labored to finish his Internet software 
and reshape his business plan. 
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Some people are opting out of the start-up 
cyclone. As of six months ago, though, the 
company founders we followed all were deter- 
mined to stick it out as long as they could. 
Their dedication stemmed partly from the fact 
that life as an entrepreneur was so much more 
exciting than being a “cog in the system” at a 
big corporation or government agency. 
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But the odds against the little guy and the 
ever-faster pace of business threatened to 
overwhelm them. It wasn’t clear that Bob 
Jacobson’s “patient” approach would work in 
the New Economy, or that Nick Hall could 
keep his balanced life. It seemed possible that 
Steve and Laura’s family might suffer collat- 
eral damage from start-up battles. And Dion 


INTERNET PACE CAUSING BURNOUT 


BY ED FRAUENHEIM 


Lucy (not her real name) ended up in 
bed crying for two days straight after 
spending a grueling month and a half as 
content editor for an e-commerce site. 
The managers of the New York-based 
start-up not only micro-managed her 
every move but worked her and other 
employees seven days a week to meet an 
impossible launch deadline. 

“We had to be in there at 8:30 a.m. and 
1:30, 2:00 a.m. 
every day. Every single day,” says Lucy, 
her mid-30s. “I didn’t see 
anybody in my life for a month.” 


I wouldn’t leave until 


who is in 
Finally, Lucy took a day off. But the 
thought of returning to work the next 
morning felt like a “black cloud descend- 
ing.’ She began to weep uncontrollably. 
for 48 hours,” she 
recalls. “This gut-wrenching, nervous- 


“This went on 


breakdown kind of crying.” 

A few days later, Lucy quit the firm, 
leaving behind a $55,000 salary and 
forfeiting thousands of shares of equity. 

She’s not alone. The foot soldiers on 
whom budding high-tech entrepreneurs 
rely are finding that burnout is a very real 
danger. The long hours, poor management 
and tough odds against stock options ever 
panning out are starting to take a toll on 
the throngs of people who’ve rushed into 
the start-up scene. 

The number of fleeing cubicles may be 
small now. But it could swell should the 
stock market stumble, or if employees keep 


facing ever-more taxing work demands. 
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The Internet pace of business means 
new firms are ratcheting up the expecta- 
tions they load on employees, says Debbie 
of Start Up 
Right.com, a San Francisco firm that helps 
start-ups with tasks such as finding office 


Kanner, co-founder 


space, furniture, telecommunications sys- 
tems and business insurance. She sees newly 
funded firms getting more cash up front 
but told to build their product in three 
months rather than the six it used to take. 

As a result, start-ups increasingly are 
building showers and lockers into their 
offices to accommodate 14- to 18-hour 
days, says Kanner. 

“We run into [burn-out cases] on a 
daily basis,” she says. 

In her nine months of serving start-ups, 
Kanner has worked with roughly 300 
people and seen about 10 dropouts. One of 
the big reasons employees jump ship is they 
finally face up to their slim odds of making 
millions. Kanner points to a venture capi- 
talist rule of thumb that out of 10 funded 
firms, one makes it big, one makes it, one 
limps along and the other seven die on the 
vine. Employees at start-ups tend to ignore 
those sobering numbers. 

“They hear about all of the folks who 
go into a company for six months and 
become millionaires,” she says. “And they 
don’t realize that doesn’t happen to 
everybody.” 

Bill Lessard played the start-up game 
long enough to decide it was a losing 
proposition. Thanks partly to his Internet 
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Wiggins, the most gung-ho of the bunch, 
admitted he hoped his career would be 
calmer soon, so he could spend more time 
with his wife and son. 

“T can’t work like this forever. It’s not 
healthy,’ he said in February. “You’ve got 
to work hard, but you’ve also got to have 
some sanity.” Ed 


employers merging and failing, Lessard 
went through seven jobs in seven years as 
a product manager—never getting the 
miracle stock-options deal. 

Along with friend Steve Baldwin, 
Lessard recently wrote Netslaves: True Tales 
of Working the Web. The book and accom- 
panying Web site offer vignettes about the 
maddening and sometimes madcap lives of 
tech-support people, free-lance HTML 
programmers and chat-room monitors. 

For Lessard, start-up burnouts are the 
“unwritten history of the industry.” 

“You work all night, you work all 
weekend, and chances are your stock 
options are just going to turn into pink 
slips,” he says. 

To protect Internet workers in the 
United States and around the world—pro- 
gramming tasks easily can be outsourced 
abroad—Lessard calls 
labor standards including universal health- 


for international 


care and pensions. Without such regula- 
tions and greater willingness on the part of 
start-up employees to demand reasonable 
working conditions, Lessard sees a future of 
desperate and depressed tech workers. 

“People are going to be jumping out 
of windows when the economy finally 
tanks or levels off,” he says. 

Although Lucy’s last start-up pushed 
her to the brink, she recently joined 
another. She’ll again be doing editing 
work for a nascent Web site. But before 
she began the new job, she made it clear 
that she wouldn’t work seven days a week 
or an insane number of hours without a 
break. The employer agreed. 

“My hope is that I’ve learned some- 
thing,” Lucy says, “and that I’ve made a 
better choice this time.” 
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Firm Aims to Make it Easier, Cheaper 
To Launch a New Business 


BY DAVID NEEDLE 


ith start-ups all the rage in Silicon Valley, it was 
only a matter of time before a start-up for 
start-ups appeared on the scene, complete 
with a sought-after URL. But Startups.com is 
more than a name, according to its effusive founder and 
CEO Donna Jensen. It’s an organization that provides 
46 different services designed to keep funded start-up 
companies on the fast track by managing all or some of 
their infrastructure needs. 





Jensen got the entrepreneurial bug herself at age 19, 
when she started Le Gourmet, a commercial baking 
company, in the mid 1980s. Now with $2.4 million in 
venture capital investment, Jensen has a lot more dough 
to play with, along with sponsor partners that include 
Sun Microsystems, IBM, Silicon Valley Bank and 
Garage.com. 

The company was formed the middle of last year and 
quickly outgrew its Palo Alto offices at Garage.com’s 
headquarters. Now based in Redwood City, Startups.com 
has 27 employees who have been working in a “pre- 
launch” phase with 10 client companies. Startups.com 
had its official launch March 1. 

You tend she 
Startups.com customizes its service for each client, 
because she doesn’t always follow convention herself. 
For example, our interview was interrupted several times 
by her dog Choo Choo, who gets to stroll through 
Startups.com’s second story offices with the landlord’s 


to believe Jensen when says 


permission. “I had it written into the lease,” says Jensen. 


What are some of the biggest stumbling blocks 
that affect a start-up’s chances to be successful— 
assuming they have a good idea, product or 
service to begin with? 

There are many stumbling blocks. Let’s assume two 
companies have the same idea. First is the issue of 
which one can raise enough capital. Also, do you have the 
right people on your team with the relevant experience 
and expertise to make the company a winner? And do 
you have the infrastructure that fast-track, high-tech 
companies need? A fourth stumbling block is having a 
strategy and owning a niche of potential buyers. 


And what does Startups.com help with? 
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We're an operations company that focuses on the 
non-core but vitally important infrastructure part of the 
business to get to market faster and get ahead of the 
competition for greater success. I was a director of 
VentureOne, which tracks 
financing, and saw the time it 
takes from start-up to IPO go 
from four years a few years 
ago to now where it’s 18 to 24 
months on average. 

It’s all about getting out 
there fast, expanding and get- 
ting mindshare. Amazon.com 
continues to spend to own its 
category, which is not the 
same as shooting for profitability. Today you need to 
demonstrate viability. 


Jensen 





What was the opportunity you saw that led to 
Startups.com? 

My background is in business-to-business services. 
I made a lot of contacts in this industry, and I love the 
start-up industry, I consider myself an entrepreneur. I 
saw an opportunity with the compression time to IPO. 
What hadn’t changed is the time it takes to get the 
services and infrastructure a company needs, which could 
take six months to a year. The window of opportunity 
could be closed in that time. 

I recognized a problem no one was addressing in a 
significant way. Yes, small consultants handle some of it. 
But my idea was to service a multitude of start-ups that 
would make the process much more efficient by process 
engineering, having information on service providers in 
one central repository, pre-negotiating services up front 
and having a project management system online, so the 
process could be streamlined. 


So the start-up company doesn’t have to start 
from scratch looking for these products and 
services? 

That’s right. Things like computers, networks, real 
estate, furniture, HR and business cards, for example. 
And because we’ve worked with the providers already, we 
can provide a step-by-step guide of how to work with 
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Our goal is to invest a portion or all of our fees back into 
the company, so it’s a long-term relationship. 


them, so everything goes more quickly. 


Your client, the start-up, can pick and choose from your 
services? 

Yes, you can select a la carte from our list. First you complete an 
online form that’s like a screening process to determine if we are the 
right partner. For example, we look to see if the company already has 
backing. If you’re looking for just one of our services, we're probably 
not right for you. But if you want a dozen of our services, that’s a 
better match because we can help you make the best deals quicker 
and with the right companies. 


Quicker? 
For example, if you need office space, wiring, and furniture, we 
have a space planner who can expedite the process. 


OK, but anyone can hire a space planner... 

Right, but it’s more than that. We offer 46 different services, with 
alternatives in each one. There are no exclusive [vendors] in any one 
category. We think offering only one vendor, as consultants often do, 
is inappropriate for a complex buying decision. You typically want 
three options; we offer vendors that are inexpensive, standard and 
higher priced and explain the benefits of each one. 


Do most clients want the lowest price? 

Price certainly shouldn’t be the only issue. Take payroll for example. 
There are a number of companies you can pay $35 a month to for up 
to 10 employees for a payroll service. A step up is using an online 
service and someone in-house to enter employee information. You out- 
source a portion of the function, like the paychecks, and the cost ranges 
from $100 to a $1,000 a month depending on number of employees. 

A step up from that is to completely outsource the payroll 
function. And some payroll companies also provide benefits and 
other HR services. We won’t say one service is better, but we will 
recommend one based on the client’s stated criteria. 


In Silicon Valley, people dream of joining a hot start-up. 
Is Startups.com a hot start-up? 

It is! We incorporate a lot of the ideal characteristics. It’s a dot-com 
with a strong Internet component, solving a real problem in an 
important market that’s growing. And we're in a space that is relative- 
ly new; the idea of aggregating all these services and outsourcing 
them is quite new. If you look at any category of service we offer, 
each one’s available elsewhere, but no one has put them all together 
to outsource it all. 


Do you always charge a flat fee or sometimes take equity? 
We would like to invest in all of the companies we work with; 
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that’s why the selection process is important. Our goal is to invest a 
portion or all of our fees back into the company, so it’s a long-term 
relationship. These companies want a partner to take infrastructure 
concerns off their plate. 


There are companies like Centerbeam that provide small 
businesses with computers and an IT infrastructure for a 
monthly fee. Are they a competitor? 

No. A Centerbeam would be a service provider partner for us, and 
we are talking to them. System integrators are potential partners. 
[Netscape founder Mark Andreesen’s new company] Loudcloud is 
one of our partner companies. We don’t do all the work, but we 
screen and select the best partners. And I do mean screen—we have a 
research group for that. 

We also negotiate deals and determine if outside companies have 
the passion to work with start-ups. There are a lot of small companies 

continued on page 24 
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that specialize in working with start-ups and a lot of large 
companies with departments that work with start-ups; 
Sun has one, and so do Compaq and Oracle. 


What’s the pre-launch experience been like? 

We needed the first six months to develop and work 
with actual companies. The next step is to put the entire 
process online. We’ve had 10 companies as charter clients 
who have paid the full fee in cash or equity. 


Who are they? 

The list includes: Google.com, Evite, equipment- 
leasing.com, grassroots.com, epinions.com, thescience 
.com, and two companies that are in stealth mode— 
zendu.com, and Airprime, which is our first non dot- 
com. It’s a communications company. 

We're creating a new business that no one has ever 
really done before. For a company to really provide a 
valuable service online, you have to have direct 
experience. We're different than allbusiness.com and 
others like them because we don’t just recommend one 
company per area, and also we are setting up companies 
every day, not just putting services online. 


Garage.com is an investor in Startups.com. 
What’s the synergy there? 

I met [Garage.com founder] Guy [Kawasaki] in 1998, 
a week after they launched. I saw they were onto some- 
thing, addressing the issue of the length of time it takes 
to raise capital and how to compress that time. The next 
day, | knew I wanted to work with them. 

Guy loved my idea and presented it to John Dean, 
Chairman of Silicon Valley Bank, and Craig Johnson, 
founder and chairman of VentureLaw Group [who is also a 
co-founder with Kawasaki of Garage.com].They loved the 
idea and are on our board of directors along with Guy. 

Craig was someone in particular who had the most 
influence on me and the business model we developed 
for Startups.com. He said a start-up needs more than 
online services; you need to provide hands-on help 
because start-ups are moving so fast they don’t even want 
to go online. And I believe he was right. His idea of 
providing hands-on services, and mine of bringing 
resources online, became Startups.com. 


Your promotional literature says you use proven 
process engineering. How is it proven? 

We have a process engineer on staff who came from 
[Big Five consulting firm] KPMG, who works with each 
client to make sure we have the right steps, cut out 
duplicate efforts and make sure there are no bottlenecks. 
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We tested with our first four clients. 

The first time around, there were a lot of problems. So, 
based on feedback from the team we revised and tested our 
procedures on four more clients, and looked at how it was 
working to make sure the right steps were being taken and 
that there are templates to support the client. We revise 
proven procedures to make them better. But we’ve already 
seen what works well with clients; it’s not theoretical. 


Can you give a range of costs? 

It’s customized but can range from $25,000 to a 
$100,000, depending on the size of the company and 
services they need. Everything from finding an office, 
the offer letter, negotiating terms, working with a space 
planner, selecting a wiring company, furniture company, 
telecom system, security, paint, carpeting, interior design 
and so on.A general contractor would charge 15 percent 
above the costs, but we charge a fee based on the service, 
so you're not penalized for buying more. And we help 
you save a lot of money. 


How? 

On a $25,000 to $100,000 contract you will save at 
least as much as our fee on products and services in most 
cases. For example, epinions was ready to sign a contract 
with an architectural firm. We determined the deal 
wasn’t structured in their favor and saved them over 
$100,000 without them having to switch to another 
architectural firm. 

With a large project, a service provider sometimes puts 
in things without realizing another service provider is 
already handling it. Also we negotiate from a strong 
bargaining position because we use the same providers 
again and again, and we know the score. 


What’s ahead for Startups.com? 

We have three services planned for this year. First are 
the business services we’ve been talking about. The next 
step is to put it all online, so that a greater number of 
start-ups can use our process and tap into our favorable 
rates with service providers. This would be for the cost- 
conscious, do-it-yourself entrepreneurs. We have a very 
sophisticated procurement system for that. 

The third step is incubators. This is for early-stage, 
fast-track companies, and angel-backed start-ups that we 
will want to invest in. We will provide them with a very 
cool plug-and-play office they can stay in for up to six 
months. The trick in Silicon Valley is that to find an office 
space you have to put down a substantial deposit and wait 
three to six months—nothing is readily available. 


David Needle has covered the computer industry since 1981. 
He welcomes your comments at dneedle@sjm.infi-net. 
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In particular, Jacobson planned to find existing 
quilting or Civil War history—and provide them 


continued from page 13 


company where people loved working together and came 
up with great ideas. 

But it wasn’t clear whether this communal vision or 
Jacobson’s more cautious methods would survive the 
brutal forces of Internet capitalism. He was operating in a 
world where the ever-faster pace of business threatened 
to eliminate anyone unwilling to move quickly, and 
company loyalty had become largely a relic of the past. 

Nonetheless, Jacobson headed off to Englewood 
thinking he had a chance to win in the start-up game 
his way. 


REBEL WITH A CELL PHONE 

Jacobson liked to eat at Buck’s restaurant in Woodside, a 
now-famous haunt for entrepreneurs and venture capital- 
ists doing deals. But he didn’t totally fit in there. A 
gray-haired man quick to flash a toothy smile, Jacobson 
showed an irreverent disdain for many trappings of the 
start-up scene. 

“This is new,” he said of his cell phone. “This is a pain 
in the butt. I really hate it.” 

The idea behind MyPassion.net was related to 
Jacobson’ anti-hype attitude. Seeing evidence the growth 
of new Net users was slowing, he wanted to reach out to 
people not currently on the Web but who could benefit 
from it. In particular, Jacobson planned to find existing 
communities of people devoted to some pursuit—say 
quilting or Civil War history—and provide them with 
Internet access and a friendly Web site. 

The AT&T deal promised an ideal delivery system. 
Broadband-cable Internet access would allow communi- 
ty members to link up with the Net by turning to a 
dedicated cable channel. 

Jacobson saw MyPassion.net as a direct descendent of 
the first Internet community groups; bulletin boards like 
San Francisco-based The Well, of which Jacobson was an 
early member. 

“Let’s think about how the Internet got started,” 
Jacobson explained, “and rekindle some of that 
enthusiasm.” 

Jacobson had long been enthusiastic about the uses of 
communications technology. He earned a Ph.D. at UCLA 
by writing about the Universal Telephone Service Act 
and then spent most of the 1980s as a consultant to the 
California legislature, where he came up with the term 
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“electronic commerce.” 

Jacobson then followed his wife to Seattle, where she 
studied for a Ph.D. and he took a post at the Human 
Interfaces Technology Lab. Jacobson became hooked on 
the budding field of virtual reality and founded the firm 
Worldesign Inc. in 1992. 

Jacobson’s motivation owed in part to the sheer wonder 
of 3-D computer technology. But he also saw practical 
applications of virtual reality and expected industrial 
designers to take advantage of Worldesign’s award-winning 
products. 

Unfortunately, Jacobson wasn’t a shrewd business 
manager. He admitted he tried to do too much with 
too little capital. And he fell into a common trap for 
technology start-ups: bending over backwards for one 
client—in this case car-maker Fiat—with the hope that 
it would catapult the young business into the black. 

The Fiat deal ran into a series of snags, and Jacobson’s 
firm found itself too far in debt to try a different course. 

Only then did Jacobson pay attention to the fine print 
of his company’s loans. He learned he was personally 
responsible for paying back $50,000. 

The financial difficulties and non-stop work proved 
too heavy a burden for Jacobson’s marriage. He and his 
wife split up in 1995. A few years later, Jacobson fell in 
love with a woman familiar with the ups and downs of 
the virtual reality business: she edited VR World magazine. 
The two married, but later annulled their vows thanks 
partly to the threat that Jacobson’s debt could sap her 
resources. 

In sum, the virtual reality start-up had an all-too-real 
bad ending. Above all else, Jacobson hated seeing a 
product he believed in die a quiet death. 

“The most painful thing was creating this technology 
I just knew had benefits for the economy, and not being 
able to get it out,” he says. 

Jacobson hoped not to swallow that bitter pill again. 
The late October meeting in Englewood was his chance 
to taste the sweetness of start-up success. 

“It’s a really big deal, potentially,’ he said over break- 
fast at Buck’s. “If it really went well, geez, it could really 
change things.” 


THE THRILL OF CREATION 

Jacobson developed the idea for MyPassion.net after 
moving from Seattle to the Bay Area and eventually 
taking a job at Web consulting firm AnswerThink. He 
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communities of people devoted to some pursuit—say 
with Internet access and a friendly Web site. 
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formulating his vision of the ideal corporate environment. 


liked his day job, where he helped start-ups get off the ground. But 
he missed the adventure and camaraderie of launching and running 
his own company and thought he had a good idea. MyPassion.net 
would give existing communities of people—such as hobbyists and 
amateur historians—a reason to jump onto the Web. 

This time around, Jacobson didn’t want to invest time and energy 
in a prototype product until he’d received adequate funding. A wiser 
approach, he said, was first to pitch the concept to venture capitalists. 

“You don’t have to do everything at once,” he said in September. 
“A lot of the Internet history is all this mistaken ‘all-at-onceness.” 

In creating his executive team, Jacobson ended up with experience 
over youth. Unlike many start-ups staffed by generation Y-ers, 
MyPassion.net’s software programmer, marketing specialist, publishing 
expert and business developer all were over 35. None of them were 
sleeping in cubicles or maxing out their credit cards to float the 
company, either. 

At a forum for entrepreneurs in the fall, Jacobson described his 
new firm as “patient,” “deliberate” and “not reactive.” 

If Jacobson’s approach differed from a typical pull-out-all-the-stops 
start-up, so did his main objective. While many entrepreneurs dream 
of finding their nuggets in the Silicon Valley gold rush, Jacobson 
hoped to create an ideal place to do the digging. He’d long envisioned 
a firm where people of different ages and skills work together on 
cutting edge projects. Like in craft guilds of centuries ago, employees 
would learn from one another over time and find meaning in their 
work and collegial relationships. 
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“Tsn’t that the goal of life?” he asked. “‘I have this fan- 
tasy of creating a modern version of a Renaissance guild.” 


THE MONEY HUNT 

Jacobson’s fantasy of creating a new style of working in 
Silicon Valley was starting to sound far-fetched by the 
time he left for his October meeting in Englewood. 

Four venture capitalists and an “angel” investor had 
declined to fund MyPassion.net, leaving Jacobson 
frustrated with investors. 

“For many of them, community is an alien concept,’ 
he said. “Their passion is for wealth, not community.” 

Jacobson also felt VCs were parochial, unlikely to give 
newcomers a chance. At one point, a Silicon Valley lawyer 
told Jacobson that hiring the head of a prominent media 
Web site would make the difference. 

“This guy’s worth $10 million,” Jacobson recalls the 
attorney saying. “Put him in as CEO, and I can get 
you $10 million.” 

As of mid-October, Jacobson hadn’t convinced the 
golden CEO to jump on board. 

Meanwhile, his strategy and goals seemed to run against some 
of the chief features of turbo-charged capitalism. While Jacobson 
preached patience, Web gurus proclaimed that speed rules. 

What’s more, a new work culture was emerging in the industry, 
where first companies and then technology professionals gave up on 
the idea of lifetime employment. Many employees were staying at 
firms just 18 months, and rising numbers of techies were becoming 
free-lancers. 

Still, Jacobson believed in MyPassion.net’s possibilities and his 
approach. In early October, he and his executive team decided to 
make a final push. They would get the company off the ground by the 
end of the year or let it die. 

That meant the AT&T Cable summit could make or break the 
fledgling firm. 

It broke it. 

The meeting turned out to be with AT&T Cable officers too 
junior to make a deal, and more hitches seemed on the horizon. 
Deflated, Jacobson’s programmer and marketing man—two of the 
crucial company officers—left the firm. 

Jacobson, however, still hadn’t lost his fervor for MyPassion.net. 
Inspired in part by his work with other entrepreneurs at 
AnswerThink, he decided to create a new executive team. And his 
new strategy was to go back to his roots: He planned to find comrades 
at a hacker conference in November. 

“There’s still a start-up in my life somewhere,” he vowed. 

To be continued in the March 20 issue of Tech Week. 
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Hall figured he would create a company that 
real world. His software would allow people to 
as their hometown, education and favorite sport. 
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“That stuff will kill you. Your brain turns to mush,” he 
said. “Put fun in your calendar and honor it.” 

But in the summer and fall, investor after investor 
began to turn down Hall’s business plan. The demo 
didn’t clearly show Hall’s vision for Web connections, and 
Intori didn’t prove it had a clear understanding of the 
marketplace. It also wasn’t clear whether Hall’s Zen 
approach would work in the frenzied business climate 
of Silicon Valley that he could have his Web company 
cake and calmly eat it too. 
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Hall didn’t let it get him down when one investor after 
another rejected his business plan. 


NOT A TECHIE, AND PROUD OF IT 
Nick Hall freely admitted he wasn’t an expert in Internet 
technology. But he saw this as a strength. 

“l’m like the average user,” he said. “If it doesn’t 
appeal to me, if I can’t use it quickly and easily, I know 
60 percent of people aren’t going to use it.” 

What’s more, the lanky, boyish-looking Hall had 
boundless confidence in his ability to lead and build an 
effective team. After all, he’d won an award in Cincinnati 
as one of the “Top 40 under-40” business people, thanks 
partly to his efforts to help small businesses begin retire- 
ment planning programs. 

In Silicon Valley, Hall hooked himself up with men- 
tors. Along with the Sun Microsystems veep, Hall found 
another top Silicon Valley company executive to give him 
advice. Hall also hired his Sacramento programmers and 
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a marketing specialist in San Francisco. 

Intori would be run through a “hands-off” manage- 
ment style, Hall decided. But despite that philosophy and 
his commitment to preserve his personal life, Hall still 
devoted about 30 hours a week to Intori. He spent most 
days in a bedroom office in his Castro Valley home, 
wearing a cordless phone headset and monitoring e-mail. 
And like many in Silicon Valley, Hall focused on 
“networking” over making new friends. 

“My closest friends are the people I’m working with 
now, [and] my wife is my best friend,’ he explained. 
“T don’t have four people that I always hang out with.” 

Hall also used his volunteer work as a means to 
get connected. Soon after arriving here, he joined the 
non-profit Silicon Valley Association of Software 
Entrepreneurs and rose quickly to become president last 
May. That position helped him meet a dozen potential 
investors and business partners. 

But none of this networking could ignite Intori. By 
mid-September, some 50 angel investors, venture capital- 
ist and potential partners had passed on Hall’s pitch. The 
company was eating cash quickly—so far $70,000 of 
Hall’s savings—and going nowhere. After consulting with 
one of his advisors, Hall ultimately decided to pull the 
plug and focus on turning his goal-setting book, The 
Future Scrapbook, into a full-blown company. 

Hall chalked up Intori’s failure to a market full of 
similar products and his own flagging interest as the 
firm’s employees concentrated on technical features, 
which weren't his strength. 

Hall said he was eager to focus on the Future Scrap- 
book project, but admitted it was hard to give up on Intori. 

“What if success is around the corner? Are people 
going to think I’m a failure? What about people in the 
company—are they going to be disappointed?” he mused 
the day after he let Intori die.“*There’s a lot of things you 
think about.” 


A QUICK REBOUND 
Nick Hall was down but not out. 

His Internet start-up Intori had sunk in September, tak- 
ing with it $70,000 of his savings and 18 months of work. 

But a day after he’d called his employees and told 
them the company was defunct, he remained upbeat 
about his chances in Silicon Valley. 

“Failure is part of the formula,” Hall said. “Or what 
people call failure, I choose to call experimenting.” 
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would help Web communities relate more like they do in the 
learn about each other’s backgrounds and interests, such 


Intori hadn’t attracted investors because it didn’t stand out among 

other Internet firms jumping into the same business niche, Hall felt. 
His new business concept, on the other hand, was rather unusual. 

Called “The Future Scrapbook,” it stemmed from a goal-setting 
exercise Hall had used a few years back. The activity, which asked 
participants to list the things they wanted to accomplish and create an 
action plan, bored Hall. So he added a twist: fic- 
tional news clippings, certificates and thank-you 
letters that “documented” his future successes. 

On his office wall, he’s got a “newspaper clip- 
ping” describing his $1 million donation to heart 
disease clinics and an “excerpt” from New Yorker 
commenting on his 50th wedding anniversary. Hall 
and his wife, Jenn, even used the method to an- 
nounce the birth (May 4, 2001) of their first child. 

In April 1999, Hall decided to publish a book 
explaining how to create a future scrapbook. Even 
as he worked to get Intori off the ground, he 
assembled a Future Scrapbook team that included 


three graphic designers, three researchers and a 
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publicist who had been a journalist with CNN. 

Initially, the project stopped at the book. But 
during a fall meeting with one of his Silicon Valley 
advisors—the night before he killed Intori—Hall 
decided to pin his future hopes to Future Scrapbook. The advisor sug- 
gested that Hall could transform the concept into a broader business, 
with companies doing staff development through a Web site and indi- 
viduals going there to work on their personal goals. 

“[The advisor said] ‘This is your company. Wake up, this is your 
start-up, ” Hall recalls. And Hall agreed, thinking of all the people he 
knew who were intrigued by the idea. 

“This is the magic,” he said. “People get this.” 


A SENSE OF DESTINY 


Nick Hall’s optimism stemmed in part from a birth defect that 
nearly killed him as a young man. 

He had Wolft-Parkinson-White Syndrome, a neurological disorder 
that led his heart to beat at dangerously high rates and led to many 
trips to the emergency room. But Hall and his parents refused to let 
the condition stop him from being a normal kid. Thanks partly to an 
experimental drug, Hall excelled in basketball and was voted his high 
school team’s most valuable player. 

An operation during his college years essentially fixed the prob- 
lem. But years later, Hall still attributed his high goals and confidence 
partly to his heart defect. 

“T always felt like I was kind of special,” he said. “As terrible as it 
was, you actually got people’s attention in a way.” 
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As an entrepreneur, he continued to expect that he’d be able to 
command people’s attention—and their business. Using the Future 
Scrapbook method to envision the project’s own future, he com- 
posed a March 27, 2001, news article describing the goal-setting 
strategy as “the most prolific tool used in business and education.” 

Hall wasn’t just ambitious. Like many other Internet firm 
had a 
messianic streak. The day 
he decided to expand 
Scrapbook 


founders, he 


the Future 
concept, for example, he 
mused about his destiny: 
“T want people to have 
lives they love and to 
live them powerfully. I 
know the Future Scrap- 
book can contribute to 
that,’ he said. “Maybe 
that’s why I’m on the 
planet this time. Maybe 
I’m the messenger.’ 


Hall also makes sure there’s time for yoga lessons with his 
wife, Jenn. 


BALANCING ACT 

The flip side of Hall was 
that he was equally determined not to become a martyr to his career. 
Even after he watched his first company fail thanks partly to competi- 
tors racing into the market, Hall insisted on having a rich personal life 
while launching the Future Scrap book. 

In late October, he did spend a weekend at his house meeting 
with a team of marketing, operations and business development 
specialists. And he spent the next few weeks coordinating efforts 
to release the actual The Future Scrapbook book and develop the 
broader company. 

But he continued to attend his weekly yoga class and voice 
lesson, where he practiced singing “White Christmas” for a family 
reunion back in Ohio. He even took a weekday off to watch a golf 
tournament in Sacramento. 

As the end of the year drew near, it remained to be seen whether 
Hall’s relatively laid-back approach would succeed and whether Hall’s 
ego could weather a second start-up failure. 

In mid-November, at least, Hall had no doubts about the Future 
Scrapbook. Part of his confidence came from getting out of the 
dot-com game that had originally brought him here. 

“It’s kind of nice to have a book—it’s kind of nice to have 
something people can actually buy. It’s physical, it’s tangible,” he said 
of the Future Scrapbook project. “It’s a lot more real.” 

To be continued in the March 20 issue of TechWeek. 
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BUSINESS RADIO 1220. 


Introducing Business Radio 1220...the Bay Area’s radio station 
dedicated to business, technology and financial news and information. Business 
Radio 1220 delivers up-to-the-minute reports with information partners like CNN, 
Associated Press, CBS Marketwatch.com, Forbes ASAP, Dow Jones Report and 
our local staff keeping tabs on all that is happening around the bay. Plus...we don't 
K B ZS ’ A M - pal 5 miss a beat in the technology news arena with Cotelligent’s Techwatch with Skip 
Now streaming live I | : Sanzeri. When the market closes we switch gearsto our unique and innovative 
onthe web Fiesemra® = personal achievement programming with top authors like Harvey Mackay, Tony 
Robbins, Brian Tracy, Jim Rohn, Jay Abraham and many more. 
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DSP WORLD SPRING 
DESIGN CONFEREN CS 





San Jose McEnery Convention Center 
April 10-12, 2000 


DSP World Spring Design Conference offers practical 
training for the specialized knowledge and skills needed 
to implement DSPs in embedded systems. More than 35 
classes, all taught by experts in the field, will be offered 
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Classes include: 
» VoIP: Fundamentals and Applications 


= RISC-DSP: An Exploration into the How’s and Why’s 
Design of Fixed-Point Systems - Advanced Methodologies 
» An Introduction to DSP 


DSP World Spring also features two days of product 
exhibits where leading manufacturers will showcase 
hundreds of DSP products and tools, including: 





= microprocessors » DSP boards 

» operating systems » algorithms 
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A consumer would launch Wiggins’ program by 


would shift from Web content providers to the 
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SHIFTING CONTENT CONTROL 

Wiggins expected his start-up company, Control-Shift, to 
get funded in late fall and rake in millions of dollars in 

revenue in its first year. The idea behind Control-Shift 

was to give Internet surfers more choices. A consumer 

would launch Wiggins’ program by hitting the 

“Control” and “Shift” keys, and control literally would 

shift from Web content providers to the computer user. 

For example, Wiggins planned to offer Web surfers 
easier access to free e-mail accounts, automatic links 
between chat rooms and newsgroups and the ability to 
jump from a chat room to a related Web page. 

In mid-October, though, those possibilities were 
months away. Wiggins and two programmers he had 
enlisted in England were immersed in the grunt work of 
writing what he estimated would be a total of more 
than a million lines of code. 

A daunting task, to be sure, but one Wiggins was 
ready for. He’d studied computer programming in a 
New Zealand college but dropped out because he did- 
n't find it challenging enough. When he was 22 years 
old, he left the country of 3 million for Hong Kong and 
greater opportunities. 

That’s a typical decision for New Zealanders with 
skills and aspirations, he said, because the tiny economy 
doesn’t offer top-flight salaries. 

“Most people who are any good leave,” he explained. 
“There’s a New Zealand joke: “Last one out, turn out 
the lights. ” 


FIGHTING BACK 

Wiggins found himself in the limelight in Hong 
Kong. After working as a computer consultant, he 
founded Asia Online, one of Hong Kong’s first 
Internet service providers. Asia Online grew quickly, 
but in 1994 the government shut down all 11 ISPs 
over a tax dispute. 

Wiggins refused to go down without a fight. The 
next business day, Asia Online called a press conference 
to decry the civil liberty-stomping that had taken place. 
About 150 journalists showed up, giving the event 
worldwide coverage, and Hong Kong officials reversed 
their ruling. 

By 1997, though, Wiggins and other Asia Online 
leaders disagreed over business strategy. So Wiggins 
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traveled to the Philippines to start a new Internet 
company. The online services firm, ActiveX Factory, 


was recognized as creating one of the best software 


Wiggins did much of his coding late at night, working 
behind a baby-proof fence intended to keep his work safe 
from his 8-month-old son. 


programs in the Philippines; Wiggins received the award 
from none other than Bill Gates. 

A few months later, in November 1998, Wiggins 
came to the Bay Area, where he took a job as a 
computer consultant. In the summer 1999, his newly- 
wed wife and son joined him from the Philippines. 
That’s also when Wiggins began devoting his free time 
to Control-Shift, a concept he’d been mulling over for 
the past seven years. 

Wiggins met two English programmers on the 
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hitting the “Control” and “Shift” keys, and control literally 


computer user. 


Internet and brought them on board. 

He knew the odds for high-tech start-ups succeeding were low. 
But he was confident, perhaps even cocky, about launching Control- 
Shift. He felt many Silicon Valley companies got funding despite shaky 
technology and faulty business plans. 

“The VCs aren’t digging deep enough to find out,” he said. 
“If those companies can get money, I should have no problem.” 


THE CODE ZONE 


Watching Dion Wiggins at his computer, it was easy to believe his 
Internet start-up would succeed. 

Although his setting was modest—the corner of a living room in 
a spare Redwood City apartment—Wiggins’ coding was world class. 

One evening last August, his fingers were flying over the mouse 
and keyboard, writing computer instructions, snagging bits of soft- 
ware e-mailed from his partners in London and testing the overall 
program. Wiggins is fluent in more than 32 computer languages, 
including Perl, XML and Visual Basic. And his programming 
prowess is such that the U. S. government granted him a so-called 
“genius visa”’—the O-1 visa reserved for those with “extraordinary 
abilities” in the sciences, business and other fields. 

As he toggled back and forth between the actual code and the 
effect it produces, Wiggins seemed like a character out of William 
Gibson’s novel Neuromancer, in which human consciousness melds 
with computer data. 

From midnight to 3:00 a.m., Wiggins often lost himself in what 
programmers call “the zone.” 

“The world disappears,” he explained. “It usually takes two hours 
to get to that level of concentration. But once you're there, there’s 
nothing stopping you. It’s just you, your screen and your coffee pot.” 

And ultimately a piece of software. Wiggins insisted on creating an 
actual, working version of Control-Shift before banging on doors in 
Silicon Valley in search of big bucks. 

“There are too many dreamers,’ he said of other would-be 
Internet entrepreneurs. “I’m not taking a dream to the table. I’m 
taking a product.” 

Silicon Valley firms have long been criticized for promoting 
“vaporware”—products that don’t really exist yet. And at least one 
prominent venture capitalist has called on start-ups to come knock- 
ing with something that can have its tires kicked. 

On the other hand, Internet firms were getting up and running 
faster than ever, even if they had no code or other tangible product to 
show venture capitalists. That trend was possible partly because of 
globalization and outsourcing. With product cycles shrinking from 
years to months to weeks, a whole industry had sprung up to allow 
entrepreneurs to get their software built and their company formed 
in virtually no time. 
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Wiggins doubted anyone could beat him to market given the 
evolution of the Internet and its technology. But he knew his 
approach had its dangers. 

“My biggest weakness and my biggest strength are the same thing: 
I’m a perfectionist,” he said. “I want it perfect, and I spend too much 
time making it perfect.” 


A NATURAL ENTREPRENEUR 
By mid-October, Wiggins was only about two weeks behind his 
schedule and expected the program to be ready by late November. 

What’s more, he professed to be enjoying the process. The long 
hours and lack of sleep weren’t eating at him. 

“Tm an entrepreneur at heart,” he said simply. 

Wiggins felt he was providing his wife, Jessica, with a “reasonably 
fulfilling” lifestyle. But he wanted to do more for her and pledged 
things would get better thanks to Control-Shift. 

“Jessica plays a big part in this,’ Wiggins explained. “She under- 
stands that it’s a big part of our future.” 

When she first arrived in the United States in July 1999, Jessica had 
a hard time. She missed her family, and her shyness made it hard to 
meet new friends. One month she racked up nearly $700 in phone 
calls back to the Philippines. 

But by the fall, she seemed accustomed to the insular family 
life. One night, as Dion plugged away at the computer, Jessica 
hummed to herself and watched “Flashdance.” And she playfully 
ribbed her husband when he claimed she often dragged him to 
bed at 3 a.m. 

“No I don’t,” she said with a laugh. 

Jessica often stayed up as late as Dion. Oliver also sometimes joined 
his parents in the living room during the wee hours. 

“He’s a baby,’ Wiggins explained. “He goes to bed when he 
wants.” 

That evening, Oliver tottered toward Wiggins’ workspace, smiled 
and shouted at his dad. 

“Hey, what’s up?” Dion cooed back. 

Wiggins not only adored his son, but was proud of him—in a 
typically alpha-male sort of way. He bragged about Oliver’s recent 
medical check-up: “He’s well ahead of where he’s supposed to be— 
which is cool.” 

But Wiggins worried that hard-core entrepreneurial life might 
not be so cool when it comes to being a dad, at least in the long 
run. As he watched Oliver waddle on the other side of the baby 
fence, he admitted he hoped to spend more time with his son 
soon. And he hinted that this brand of boot-strapping wouldn’t 
satisfy him forever. 

“I’m prepared to work hard,” he said. “But I want to enjoy life.” Hi 

To be continued in the March 20 issue of TechWeek. 
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He built a prototype of a device that could tell 
and race through a facial scan and zap a 
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didn’t look the part of hungry, 
Silicon Valley entrepreneurs. With 
their three daughters—ages 10, 7, and 
3—and a comfortable suburban home 
way up north in Petaluma, they 
seemed more like Ozzie and Harriet 
than Jim Clark or Kim Polese. 

By mid-fall, more than 30 venture 
capitalists and other potential investors 
had shot down PromoVu, an idea 
Steve and Laura felt certain would rev- 
olutionize advertising. Steve estimated 
they had a window of three to six 
more months before the company 
would face a day of reckoning. The 
management team they’d assembled 
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would start to drift away if funding 
hadn’t arrived by then, and Steve—laid off from his med- 
ical equipment job in September—would need to find 
steady work to maintain the family’s standard of living. 
The husband-and-wife team’s hopes remained high, 
but the pressure was on. What’s more, both Steve and 
Laura knew that start-up life is famous for wrecking 
relationships and families. 
“One does feel a little—what’s the word— insane,” 
Laura said. 


FROM THE MOUTHS OF BABES 

Steve and Laura’s entrepreneurial quest had a fittingly 
familial origin. PromoVu began with an innocent 
remark made by the couple’s oldest girl, Alexandra, then 
4. She asked a family friend if he’d had a good experience 
while going to the bathroom, and he said yes, he’d 
planned his day. 

After the adults finished chuckling about the question, 
Steve’s mind started whirring. He thought about how 
ads rarely are targeted to people during moments of 
mental “down-time”—while they’re in the bathroom, 
in an elevator or pumping gas. 

“At 4 o’clock in the morning I put together a business 
plan and revenue model,” Steve recalled. 

That plan stayed largely in his mind until two years 
ago, when Steve felt technology had advanced sufficiently. 
With the help of several software and hardware engineers, 
he built a prototype of a device that could tell when 
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Laura helps prepare dinner while giving some motherly attention to Morgan. 
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someone was nearby, determine their age, gender and race 
through a facial scan and zap a demographically-matched 
ad onto a computer screen. The device also could deter- 
mine if the person was watching the ad. 

While Steve worked on the equipment, Laura handled 
the business side. The two felt the instrument would be 
perfect for gas stations, convenience stores and a whole 
range of sites. And they thought the scientific basis of the 
PromoVu device would impress advertising firms. 

Steve had even worked out a way to blunt possible 
concerns about privacy invasion. He decided that non- 
profit groups, such as parent-teacher-associations, would 
get free air-time to help strengthen communities. 

With the PromoVu prototype and a do-gooder 
business plan in hand, Steve and Laura began pitching 
their idea to Silicon Valley investors and advertising 
companies in late 1998. 

And they started hitting a wall. To Steve, ad companies 
seemed afraid of technology that might prove how little 
people pay attention to their services. And venture 
capitalists kept wincing at the product’s need for what 
they called a “capital-intensive deployment of infrastruc- 
ture.’ In other words, they didn’t want to deal with any 
product more tangible than software code. 

“If you’ve got some hardware attached to it, you re 
[basically out of luck],” Steve said. 

They also felt excluded from a cozy club of elite 
college grads and already-proven Web winners that scarf 
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when someone was nearby, determine their age, gender 
demographically-matched ad onto a computer screen. 


up most VC money. 

“It’s very much a closed network,” Laura said. “You’ve got to 
break in somehow.” 

Steve and Laura tried to do just that. In the course of 1999, they 
brought in more seasoned advisors, including a representative at 
Silicon Valley Bank, and transformed their business strategy, including 
making pay phones an installation target. 

In late October, Steve developed two Internet-related ideas. One 
was to hook the pay phones up to the Web or at least to an on-line 
yellow pages. The other was a Web site that would give visitors details 
about ads they’d encountered and wanted to learn more about. 

Steve’s most trusted advisor told him he was on the right track 
and simply needed to redo the business plan to integrate all the 
new concepts. But Steve wasn’t sure that was the best approach. 
What’s more, the twin pressures of pinning down the company’s new 
identity and finding funding were wearing him down. 

He sat in an upstairs office the day after talking to his advisor and 
admitted he was “out of focus.” 

“Laura and I, we were up until 
2:30 in the morning last night,” he 
explained. “I said to her, ‘Why 
haven’t I solved this? I’m losing my 
touch, ” 


A JUGGLING ACT 
Along with the pressures of launch- 
ing a new business, Steve and Laura 
faced all the typical challenges of 
raising a family. 

By mid-fall, the couple knew 
their interactive advertising start-up 
needed cash within six months, or 
the company’s board of advisors 
would quit and Steve would have to 
find a full-time job. And that pressure 
was compounded by the work of 
caring for their daughters—Alexandra, 10, Whitney, 7, and Morgan, 3. 

Although Steve and Laura had hired an au pair to help look after 
the girls, there still were disputes to mediate and questions to answer. 

On a typical evening in mid-fall, Laura arrived home about 6:30, 
exhausted by her long commute from Oakland and emotionally 
drained from dealing with her gravely ill mother in Colorado. As 
soon as she stepped in the door, however, she faced a stack of school 
assignments to review, along with dinner preparations. 

“A lot of the struggle is keeping up with all the kids’ stuff,’ 
Laura said. 

It was also a struggle to balance business demands and family 


JAY SOLMONSON 


his home office with Morgan. 
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A dedicated family man, Steve doesn’t mind sharing 


needs, but the couple was determined not to let the start-up take 
attention from the girls. 

“They're the best thing we’ve done,” Laura said as she watched 
Morgan build a taco, starting with a generous dose of sour cream. 
“Despite what happens to the start-up, we’ve got the kids. And 
they’re healthy.” 

What's more, the craziness of starting a company—at least so far— 
made both Steve and Laura happy. The two regularly went on long 
walks to discuss business strategy, and the conversations could touch 
on deeper emotional topics that brought them closer. 

As spent as she felt at the end of a day, Laura said she had no 
regrets about shooting for high-tech success. 

“It’s very energizing,” she said. 

A low-key woman with long brown hair and a wry sense 
of humor, you wouldn’t necessarily peg this government bureaucrat 
as someone with a passion for entrepreneurial adventure. But 
that spirit simmered in her. 

“We're in our late 30s. We could continue 
to be cogs in the system,” she said. “But we 
do not want to look back at this 10 years 
from now and ask, ‘Why didn’t we try?’ ” 


REBEL WITH A BUSINESS PLAN 
For Steve Giraud, pursuing PromoVu was 
a way to channel a life-long rebellious streak. 
The son of a Midwest Lutheran preacher, Steve 
chafed against the expectations placed on him 
and became a rambler in his youth, thumbing 
and biking his way around the country. 

It’s hard to see the man who once tried to 
out-race a cop going 127 mph in a hail storm 
in his latest incarnation: a sweat-pants-, T- 





shirt- and slippers-wearing dad who looks 
remarkably like James Spader. 

But the risk-taker was still there. Steve 
often herded his Doberman pinscher into 
the car and headed into bear country for solo backpacking trips. 
And he still chafed at the status quo; it didn’t take much prodding 
for him to rail against the overblown importance of elite credentials. 

Making it as a high-flying tech guy would be a kind of sweet 
revenge for him, and a thrilling challenge to boot. 

“In our socio-economic class, you don’t do this,” he said. 
“Maybe that’s my way to hitch now.” 

But he also knew that in his current gamble, more people can lose. 

“Problem is, it used to be just me and my dog. Now I’ve got 
the kids and Laura to worry about.” 

To be continued in the March 20 issue of Tech Week. 
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Entrepreneurial Web Sites Can Help 
Make Your Business Dreams Reality 


BY H. WILLIAM BODURKA 


ew entrepreneurs will dispute that starting a new 

business ranks among the highest levels on the 

stress factor scale. Whether their killer concepts 

involve automated espresso carts or expert systems, 
enterprising folks must magically juggle a growing 
number of disparate elements to get a business up and 
running. Fortunately, the Web houses ample sites to 
assist in everything from locating capital to successfully 
launching a new dot-com. Here are half a dozen sites 
dedicated to the great start-up struggle. 





StartupZone 


Touting itself as the “premier site for start-ups and 
those interested in start-ups,” StartupZone.com 
(www.startupzone.com) headlines its site with a sublime 
promise: “You will not find eBay in our database. But 
you will definitely find the next eBay.’ The brainchild of 
entrepreneur Charles Kim, StartupZone.com gives job 
seekers, entrepreneurs, private investors, venture capitalists 
and international distributors a “one-stop connection to 
the latest technology start-up companies.” 

From “Advertisement” to “Venture Capital,” start-ups 
are categorized by industry with a brief synopsis of each 
company, including its location, description, founders, 
year founded and any financial supporters. Companies 
are subject to posted reviews and a rating system of 
between 5 and 10, with 10 considered a $100,000 
investment. An online form allows you to register your 
company free of charge in StartupZone’s database. 

From the publishers of The Wall Street Journal 





is the equally informative startup.wsj.com (hiitp://start- 
up.wsj.com), “for business people on the move.” 


Highlighting all of the do’s and don’ts of starting 
your own business, this extensive site covers everything 
from developing and funding to successfully marketing 
and maintaining a business or franchise. 

The “Entrepreneurial Help” section imparts a sea of 
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start-up information, including a helpful Q&A and 
numerous articles pertaining to “Internet Resources,” 
“Start-up Strategies” and “Running a Business.” In the 
“Start-up Toolkit,” you can assess your business plan with 
Palo Alto Software’s “MiniPlan,” browse through an array 
of sample business plans or employ “The Plan Wizard” to 
direct you toward sample plans specific to your business. 
After creating and testing your concept, jump to 
Kennedy Information’s Venture Capital Firm Database to 
download data on VC firms specializing in your industry. 
“HR Issues” are also 
submitted to assist in 
“hiring, firing and 
retaining employees.” 
Proclaiming that its 
main objective is “to help entrepreneurs find seed capital 
and investors find great investment opportunities in startup 
companies,” Garage.com (iwww,garage.com) strives to help 
both parties 


“build great tT ens 
high-technol- garage e com 
ogy compa- 

nies.’ The site offers two distinct “members-only, password- 








protected” areas to facilitate this delicate matching process. 

To enter the “Garage,” entrepreneurs undergo a “rig- 
orous and comprehensive, yet fair” application process in 
hopes of having their business plans ultimately selected by 
“some of the world’s best technology start-up investors.” 
Once admitted, the proposals are viewed and (hopefully) 
later acquired in “Heaven” by member investors who fall 
into three categories: “high net worth individuals 
(angels), venture capitalists and corporate investors.” 
Angels must meet strict guidelines and exhibit applicable 
experience or qualifications before ascending to Heaven, 
as do venture capitalists and corporate investors. 

With more than 40 companies funded and $101 mil- 
lion in funding raised through 1999, Garage.com pro- 
vides an impressive means for getting a business off the 
ground. (Don’t forget to check out Hewlett-Packard’s 
historical garage photo in the “Famous Garages” profile.) 

The Business Resource Center (www.morebusiness 
.com) is packed with valuable articles, tools, templates and 
worksheets to help launch your new start-up. Its “Small 
Business Primer” delves into many entrepreneurial issues, 
including a two-part “What Makes an Entrepreneur?” arti- 
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Garage.com strives to help both parties “build great 


high-technology companies.” 





cle geared toward helping you “decide whether 
to take the plunge.” 

“Running Your Business” addresses how 
“The Net Makes for Strange Bedfellows” and 


StartUPDbIZ.com™ 


ing from naming 
your business to cre- 


ating the perfect logo. 





other pertinent business topics, while listing use- 
ful tips on management, marketing and finance. 

The site’s “Tools” section includes downloadable business share- 
ware, software reviews and several financial calculators to compute 


everything from “the time it will take to reach a financial goal” to 


long-term investment yield. 


Online resources for people with business ideas The “Forms” page 
links to forms 


required for officially establishing a legal U.S. business entity and 
related information. Start-ups can likewise consult the “Professional 
Services” described on the site, including those dealing with creative 
and legal services or Web site development and hosting. 

The engaging “Success Stories” segment houses notable quotes 
and anecdotes that convey the entrepreneurial spirit, as 









w to 








il Business 


reflected in the immortal words of Henry Ford: 
“Whether you think you can or think you can’t—you 
are right.” 


You can reach William Bodurka at  williamb 








Start-up hopefuls can also probe the “Templates & Worksheets” for 
a confidentiality agreement and other sample business agreements, 
business and marketing plans, checklists, and numerous examples of 
press releases. 

The San Joaquin Delta College Small Business Development 
Center developed the award-winning How to Start a Small 
Business to “help prospective small business owners with 
the often overwhelming process of starting a _ business” 
(www.inreach.com/sbdc/book). 

Identifying the business plan as “your blueprint for success,” the 
site features a basic yet thorough outline to assist entrepreneurs in 
constructing their own business plans. The “Online Resources” 
section encompasses over 20 categories of helpful start-up-related 
links, including assistance organizations, commercial enterprises, 
inventions and taxes, while “California Internet Resources” are 
tailored specifically for the state. 

Additional sections include an “Entrepreneur Test” questioning the 
“motivations, personality, and abilities” of would-be entrepreneurs, 
and a sobering checklist of the elements essential to achieve start-up 
success. The site even addresses the pros and cons of start-ups, 
existing businesses, franchises and network sales businesses, to help 
determine which “form of business ownership is best for you.” 

Mike O’Donnell’s StartUPBiz.com (www.startupbiz.com) offers 
both do-it-yourself and professional “resources for people who 
want to start a business or sell an idea.’ Its “Seven Steps to Starting 
Your Own Business” program first prompts you to “do some 
homework,” which involves finding, researching, validating and 
planning new business ideas. 

Entrepreneurs can save money and time by utilizing the slew of 


do-it-yourself templates, agreements and plans that cover topics rang- 
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BOOKBYTES 
If You Forget Everything Else, 


Remember to 


DESIGNING WEB USABILITY: THE 
PRACTICE OF SIMPLICITY 


Relish simplicity, and focus on the user’s goal 
rather than glitzy design. 
—From the preface of Jakob Nielsen’s 
Designing Web Usability. 


To show that you really can learn from 
Dr. Nielsen’s latest attempt to clean up the 
complicated mess that is the Net, here is 
the short and concise version of this review 
(complete with no confusing media, just a 


Take it Easy 


nice clean shot of the green and blue 
jacket). 

This is a deceptively informative 
book. If you are in the process of 
creating or redesigning a Web site, you 
need to pick this up and learn a trick 
or two or 10 million. 

According to Jakob Nielsen, the 
former Distinguished Engineer at Sun 
Microsystems, and now the founding 
partner of usability guru group, 
Nielsen Norman (Norman being 
Donald A., previously a VP at Apple), 
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much of the 
Net is just 
a jumble of ani- 
mated, musical, 


colorful junk 
that you don’t 
really need, 


want, and often, 
don’t have the 
proper plug-in 
to play or view 
anyway. What’s 
the 
For starters, as 
he writes in the 
preface, “brows- 
er vendors currently seem to invest more 
effort on useless multimedia and advertising 
schemes than on helping the users navigate.” 
That’s also why he says he’s writing a 
book about the Net, and not writing a 
digital book on the Net. 

From there, Nielsen proceeds to 
dispense with well-seasoned wisdom 
“what” makes a successful site. (Those 
who want to move to the next phase 


problem? 


of “how” to make such a site will have 
to wait for book 2.) Staying true to 
simplicity, Nielsen’s first volume sticks 
just to examples of what works in an 
effort to keep the book to its less 
intimidating 400+ pages. So you won't 
find many how-to HTML instructions, 
but you do get a study 
in what can only be called design theory 


complete 


for the next generation. 

Admittedly, much of what Nielsen covers 
is a mixture of common sense, simple 
sophistication, and things that we should 
all already know (people like things to be 
clean, easy to use, make perfect logical 
sense, etc.). But what makes this book 
indispensable is that no matter how obvious 
his advice may at times seem, judging by 
the amount of sites that take forever to 
load, or that you can’t figure out in a matter 
of seconds (which, on the Net, can make 
or break an e-company), more than just 
a few Web designers are not following the 
proper plan. 
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Plus, those of you used to dry, drab design books will be 
shocked to find that Nielsen is just as excellent a manipulator 
of words as he is with colors and layouts (or in Nielsen-speak: 
He’s a damn good writer). Unlike too many other writers in 
the industry, whether he’s detailing specific features, such as 
search engines that automatically spell-check or how to use 
color and design, Nielsen’s writing remains witty, smart, quick, 
and useful. 

In the end, you end up with a decent read as well as a top-notch 


tool. 
—Joel Enos 


Designing Web Usability: The Practice of Simplicity 
By Jakob Nielsen 

New Riders Publishing; 419 pages; $45 

ISBN: 156205810X 


WHAT WOULD MACHIAVELLI DO?: THE ENDS JUSTIFY 
THE MEANNESS 


Some four-and-a-half centuries ago, Machiavelli wrote a 


how-to book for Italian princes, aN Sa SS 
which defended their birth- W WO ) 
right to be as ruthless and amoral HAT UL 
as necessary to accomplish their MACHIAVELLI 
through the careful perusal of Nor 
Bing’s amusing little volume, 
What Would Machiavelli Soe 
Do?: The Ends Justify The 
Meanness. 

The premise of this book is 
that in order to succeed BIG in 


business, you need to follow 
Machiavelli’s tenants, which are 


goals. Today’s princes of industry 
can learn these useful lessons 


THE ENDS 
JUSTIFY 
THE MEANNESS 








HARPER BUSINESS 


STANLEY BING 





covered a la Bing in_ brief, 
satirical chapters. 

Using real-life examples and quotes, Bing encourages us 
decent, need-to-be-loved wimps to throw off our goody- 
goody mantles and intimidate, kick ass, shout and criticize 
our way to success. Not just modest success, mind you, 
but Bill Gatesian-, Donald Trumpian-style success. OK, so you don’t 
want to be Bill or the Donald. But you do want to 
be the biggest, baddest, richest, most powerful dude or 
dudette in the history of the world. You’ve got some 
awesome competition out there already so you need to 
be armed with this Machiavellian instruction manual as 
channeled through Mr. Bing. 

“How can I be more like that person, in the sense that I 
rule everything that comes near me and enjoy compensation by 
the ton?” All you have to ask yourself is “What would 
Machiavelli do?” 

—Karen Van Slambrouck 


What Would Machiavelli Do?: The Ends Justify The Meanness 
By Stanley Bing 

Harper Business; 148 pages; $21 

ISBN 0-06-66201 1-2 
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To advertise in this section, contact: Nashely at (408) 249-8300 ext. 
164 or use the online order form at www.techweek.com/eventguide. 


MARCH 7 
Software Development Forum JAVA SIG 


Speaker: David Young of Lutris Technologies. Description: A presenta- 
tion by Lutris Technologies engineers who designed and have deployed 
Enhydra for Web applications at Earthlink, Kinkos, Federal Express and 
a large group of start-up dot-coms. There will be an overview of 
Enhydra, and a discussion of the initiative with France Telecom and 
BullSoft to deliver an Open Source EJB/CORBA-powered Enhydra in 
mid-2000. Following this, three of Lutris' Enhydra engineers will present 
topics including using Enhydra to build custom Web applications. Free to 
SDF Members. Non-Members $10. WHEN: 6:30 p.m., Tuesday, March 
7, 2000. WHERE: Cubberley Community Center, Palo Alto. FOR 
MORE INFORMATION: Visit: www.saforum.org. 


MARCH 8 


RF Test Equipment Operation (Lab) 


For anyone who needs to know how to operate RF test equipment. 
Opportunity for hands-on use of the latest network analyzers, spectrum 
analyzers, and signal generators. WHEN: March 8, 2000. WHERE: 
Mountain View FOR MORE INFORMATION: Call (650) 949-3300 or 
visit www.bessercourse.com. 


MARCH 9 


Software Development Forum Visual Basic SIG 


Topic: New Tools for VB Developers: VSFlexGrid 7 from Videosoft and 
Slice and Dice from Firm Solutions. Speakers/Companies: Gustavo 
Eydelsteyn from Videosoft; Speaker TBA from Firm Solutions; and 
Deborah Kurata from InStep Technologies, Inc. Description: This month, 
Videosoft's Gustavo Eydelsteyn will present new features in their 
VSFlexGrid 7.0 control. These include printing capability, an easy-to-dis- 
tribute "light" version and an improved design-time interface, plus 
enhanced capabilities for data binding, formatting and more. He'll cover 
developments with other products in Videosoft's line as well. We'll also 
have a brief introduction to Slice and Dice from Firm Solutions, an add- 
in that's described as a template-based code generator, code librarian, 
form creator, control modifier, coding task automator, coding macro lan- 
guage, database creator, and database-to-code/form/object generator 
all rolled into one. At the Tips & Tricks session, Deborah Kurata will 


EVENT GUIDE. 


explore useful and perhaps lesser-known aspects of VB development. 
Free to SDF Members. Non-Members $10. WHEN: 6:00 p.m., 
Thursday, March 9, 2000. WHERE: Cubberley Community Center, 
Palo Alto. FOR MORE INFORMATION: Visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 9-10 


RF Testing in a Wireless Age (Lab) 
For anyone who needs to know the latest RF test requirements. Use 
network and spectrum analyzers, and signal generators to make critical 
measurements of wireless systems. WHEN: March 9-10, 2000. 
WHERE: Mountain View FOR MORE INFORMATION: Call (650) 949- 
3300 or visit us on the Web at www.bessercourse.com. 


MARCH 13 


Software Development Forum Marketing SIG 

Topic: The Road to E-Service Excellence. Speaker: Susan Felix, 
Principal, SCFelix Consulting Services www.felixconsulting.com. 
Description: The plethora of tools and services available to you when 
building an e-service infrastructure can be overwhelming. We will put 
today's tools into perspective and discuss evolutions in the CRM indus- 
try that may impact your selection decisions. This framework will help 
you to determine what is best for your company—best-of-breed solutions 
that you bring together or integrated software and service solutions 
brought together by specific vendors. Free to SDF Members. Non- 
Members $10. WHEN: 6:30 p.m., Monday, March 13, 2000. WHERE: 
Silicon Valley World Internet Center, Palo Alto. FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION: Visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 13-15 
Behavioral Modeling 


For microwave and RF device, circuit, and subsystem designers. Learn 
behavioral modeling, a discipline for characterizing nonlinear device and 
circuit behavior with new curve-fitting techniques. WHEN: March 13-15, 
2000. WHERE: Mountain View FOR MORE INFORMATION: Call 
(650) 949-3300 or visit us on the Web at www.bessercourse.com. 


MARCH 14 


Software Development Forum presents: 
Alliances, Joint Ventures and Mergers & Acquisitions 


You are planning on building a product, or have already started. You 


have a strategy and a business plan that says you can do it all and the 
investors believe you can. Your competitor has the same plan except 
they are going to use alliances, joint ventures and mergers & acquisi- 
tions to get to the market faster, create a complete product offering and 
promote it worldwide. Who's going to be more successful? In this semi- 
nar, you will learn how to accomplish more with less, get to the market 
faster and build strategic differentiation through alliances, joint ventures 
and mergers & acquisitions. WHEN: 9:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m., Tuesday, 
March 14, 2000. WHERE: SDF Center, San Jose. FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: Call (408) 494-8378 or visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 14 


Tapping into Defense Microelectronics Activity (DMEA) 


Come learn about electronics-based contract opportunities from DMEA 
and their prime contractors: Raytheon, General Dynamics and 
Lockheed Martin. Tour the DMEA “flexible foundry.” If your high-tech 
company provides electrostatic protection shipping containers, integrat- 
ed circuit packaging, electronic equipment calibration, printed circuit 
boards, or other electronics components/systems, then this seminar is 
for you! Cost is $20.00. Lunch is provided. WHEN: 9:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m., 
March 14, 2000. WHERE: McClellan AFB in Sacramento, CA. FOR 
MORE INFORMATION: Call the Federal Technology Center at (916) 
334-9388 for a registration package. 


MARCH 14 
Software Development Forum Web Application SIG 


Topic: Extending JavaServer Pages 1.1 using Custom Tag Libraries. 
Speaker: Larry Cable of Sun Microsystems. Free to SDF Members. Non- 
Members $10. WHEN: 5:30 p.m., Tuesday, March 14, 2000. WHERE: 
Levi Plaza, LS1/Auditorium, 1155 Battery, San Francisco. FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: Visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 15 


Software Development Forum Dinner Meeting 


Speaker: Ashutosh Roy, eGain's cofounder, Chairman and CEO. Topic: 
The Start-Up Experience: An Expert's Perspective. Description: 
Ashutosh Roy, eGain's co-founder, Chairman and CEO has spent 12 
years in various technical management and entrepreneurial positions 
developing, marketing and selling software and Internet services. Come 
hear Ashutosh's perspective on the successful start-up and manage- 
ment of a Web-based company. Roy was the co-founder and Chairman 
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can learn whatever it takes to do the job. This opportunity is about interesting work, exceptional 
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of WhoWhere? Inc., a leading Internet services company acquired by Lycos in 1998. Prior to that, Roy spent 
four years at Digital Equipment Corp. where he was involved in the development of system software products 
for the DEC Alpha platform. He also worked as a product manager in the Interactive TV group at Microsoft 
Corporation. Headquartered in Sunnyvale, California, eGain Communications Corp. is a leading provider of 
solutions for eCommerce customer communication. eGain's products and services help companies manage 
high volumes of customer communications through email and real-time Web collaboration. The solutions are 
available through onsite deployments or through the eGain Hosted Network, the world's largest hosted network 
for eCommerce customer service. Companies use eGain solutions to build customer loyalty, to convert online 
visitors to online buyers and to leverage customer information. Fee $25 for SDF Members. Non-Members $40. 
WHEN: 6:00 p.m.-8:30 p.m., Wednesday, March 15, 2000. WHERE: Michael's at Shoreline, Mountain View, 
FOR MORE INFORMATION: Visit: www.sdforum.org or call (650) 854-8298. 


MARCH 16 


Software Development Forum presents: 
Money Talk Workshop 


Money Talk is a presentation skills development workshop. Polish your investor pitch! Communicate the busi- 
ness opportunity! The workshop is an interactive learning experience, where you will receive individual as well 
as group feedback on how well you are communicating your business. WHEN: 9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m., Thursday, 
March 16, 2000. WHERE: SDF Center, San Jose. FOR MORE INFORMATION: Call (408) 494-8378 or reg- 
ister online at: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 19-24 
SD 2000 West Conference & Expo 


SD 2000 is the event for developers seeking e-generation development skills, strategies and enterprise solu- 
tions. Join us to explore the platforms, languages and technologies that are shaping the future of software devel- 
opment. Grasp new information and make the right connections at: open-forum technical training, in-depth 
courses, peer networking activities, roundtables, hands-on design clinics, ¥- to 3-day tutorials, visionary 
keynotes-Clifford Stoll and Steve McConnell. Don't miss this industry defining event! WHEN: March 19-24, 
2000 (Conference: March 19-24, Expo: March 22-24). WHERE: San Jose Convention Center. FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: Visit www.sdexpo.com. 


MARCH 20 


Software Development Forum International SIG 


Speaker: Philippe Kahn, CEO and President of Starfish Software. Free to SDF Members. Non-Members $10. | 


WHEN: 6::30 p.m., Monday, March 20, 2000. WHERE: Silicon Valley World Internet Center, Palo Alto. FOR 
MORE INFORMATION: Visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MARCH 21 


BridgePath.com / Channel 104.9 present: 
Cirque du Resume Job Fair. 100 Companies! 


Start-ups to fortune 500 like Intel, PlanetRx.com, Acteva, Nortel Networks, and others will be hiring for pro- 
grammers, engineers, designers, developers and other non-technical positions as well. Join us for this festive 
job fair complete with music, entertainment and 100 hot Bay Area companies hiring like MAD! Finding a job 
just got fun. WHEN: 5:00 - 9:00 p.m., Tuesday, March 21, 2000. WHERE: Parkside Hall, San Jose. FOR 
MORE INFORMATION: Call (415) 512-1900 or Visit: www.bridgepath.com. Email: jobfair@ bridgepath.com. 


MARCH 21 
Software Development Forum E-Business SIG 


Speaker: Kathleen Lane, Sr. VP Marketing & Strategic Development, Centura Software. Topic: The Smart Card 
PKI: The new enabling platform for software applications. Description: Smart Card PKI, just like the laser print- 
er and the CD ROM, is an enabling technology that will create a new generation of software applications. Free 
to SDF Members. Non-Members $10. WHEN: 6:30 p.m., Tuesday, March 21, 2000. WHERE: San Francisco. 
Exact location TBA. FOR MORE INFORMATION: Visit: www.scforum.org. 


MARCH 20-22 
RFIC Techniques for Wireless Apps 


For experienced circuit designers. Use tools to evaluate processes for custom integration. Compare custom and 
commercial circuits up to 10GHz, and discrete parts. TUITION: $1145 (if paid by 2/21/00). WHEN: March 20- 
22, 2000. WHERE: Mountain View FOR MORE INFORMATION: Call (650) 949-3300 or visit us on the web 
at www.bessercourse.com. 


MARCH 22 


Software Development Forum ASP SIG 
Speaker: Marty Gruhn, Vice President and Service Director, Summit Strategies. Topic: Applications Hosting and 
ASPs: Morphing at Internet Speed. Description: Applications Hosting has been one of the hottest markets in 
the IT industry for the past 12 months and a virtual who's who of the computer industry-as well as hundreds 


of new dot-coms-are throwing their hat into the ring. But the road to this new computing paradigm is paved with 


hairpin curves. This session will discuss the key trends in the ASP industry, including why the industry is seg- 
menting into six key market segments-and the issues on the horizon that will change the rules for success in 
this dynamic industry. Marty Gruhn has an extensive background in developing high-technology business, mar- 
keting and distribution strategies. With more than 25 years of industry experience, Marty is highly respected for 
her thorough understanding of Internet trends and how the Internet links to company business models. As a 
Service Director of Summit Strategies, Marty helps corporate leaders develop strategies to increase the world- 
wide effectiveness of their Internet strategies. Free for SDF Members. Non-Members $10. WHEN: 6:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, March 22, 2000. WHERE: IBM Solution Partnership Center, San Mateo. FOR MORE INFOR- 
MATION: Visit: www.sdforum.org. 


MAY 7-12 


NetWorld+interop 2000 Las Vegas 
Connect with technology, knowledge and vision at the definitive networking event! Join 60,000+ enterprise and 
service provider professionals passionate about networking. Choose from 800+ hours of focused technical edu- 
cation and evaluate cutting-edge products from 650+ leading vendors. Visionary keynotes, test networks and 
labs show you what's next in the convergence of voice, data, and video. WHEN: May 7-12, 2000. WHERE: 
Las Vegas Convention Center FOR MORE INFORMATION: Visit www.interop.com or call (888) 886-4057 and 
request a 76-page brochure. Sponsored by ZD Events. 
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Mattel Interactive. 


PTET mE me ae ee 


Come join the largest publisher of 
educational and home __ productivity 
software programs in the world. 


MATTEL 


We are about learning, playing, doing and 
dreaming. Mattel Interactive, the world’s 
leading publisher of productivity, learning, 
and entertainment software, is gearing up 
for the new millennium with innovative 
new products, technologies, and online 
destinations that will change the way we 
live our lives. We proudly publish some of the world’s most popu- 
lar consumer brands including Barbie, Hot Wheels, National 
Geographic, The Print Shop, Reader Rabbit, Sesame Street, 
Myst, Riven, Carmen Sandiego, Living Books, Clue Finders, 
Kid Pix, Arthur, Dr. Seuss... And that’s just the beginning! 


INTERACTIVE” 


We recruit the best in the business and look for imaginative 
personalities who keep our ideas fresh and our Novato, CA office 
a dynamic place to work. 


Open Positions: 


¢ Creative Services Manager 

¢ Database Manager 

¢ Director of Internet Development 

¢ Director of Online Channel Marketing 
¢ Graphic Artist 

e JD Edwards Programmer 

¢ Localization Software Engineer 

¢ Online Sales Operations Manager 

¢ Producer for Entertainment 

¢ Producer/Tool Products 

¢ QA Product Manager 

¢ Senior Producer Kid Pix 

¢ Senior Software Engineer 

¢ Technical Editor 

¢ Web Applications Software Engineer 
e¢ Web Master 

¢ Web Research Production Assistant 

We offer a very competitive salary & benefits package. 

We prefer to receive resumes via e-mail: 


resumes @mindscape.com 
Fax: (415) 895-2110. No phone calls, please. 


Mattel Interactive believes in equality of opportunity and employs 
people solely on the basis of their abilities. 


Be sure to check out our Web site: 


www.learningco.com 
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ON THE FLY 


Read Carefully Before Disposing 
Those Y2K Survival Kits 


ust when we thought we could finally put a fork in the Y2K 

computer story, it turns out that Leap Day Feb. 29 wasn’t the 

last key date after all. Not that Feb. 29 was without problems, 

but you had to look pretty far to find anyone who noticed. 
Of course, that’s easy for us to say. If you had a monthly subway pass 
in Singapore, you had to be pretty disappointed when the turnstiles 
rejected it. And we can only imagine the horror of receiving a 
Bulgarian passport issued with an incorrect date. 

Anyway, we stopped laughing when our favorite Y2K doomsayer, 
staff writer Amara Angelica, handed us a new report from the Senate’s 
Special Committee on the Year 2000 Computer Problem. The report, 
“Y2K Aftermath—Crisis Averted,” is generally optimistic in its assess- 
ment of our ability to cope with any lingering effects from the Y2K 
computer problem. 

The report does, however, raise a red flag for the future. “Another 
potential problem has been predicted for 2038,” the report says on page 
12, “when timers in some UNIX operating systems roll over much 


MCDBA ® CNE IP 
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Certified Instructors - Experts in their fields 
Financing Options * College Credit Available 
Small Classes * Day, Evening & Weekend Programs 
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like the GPS systems clocks did in August 1999: 
We have just one question. Will the bottled 
water we bought at Costco in December still be good in 2038? 


THE POPE COULD JUST WANT A PIECE OF THE IPO 

Given the precarious state of Internet security lately, we think we’ll 
pass on the latest advance in online life improvement: the Web 
confessional. 

London-based Premier Christian Radio recently unveiled The 
Confessor (www. theconfessor.co.uk), where sin-burdened souls are 
encouraged to let loose in what the site promises is a completely 
secure setting. 

The Vatican was not amused. “Confession cannot be done by 
telephone, e-mail or proxy,’ a church spokesman told London’s 
Daily Telegraph. 


MAYBE LARRY SHOULD BUZZ WOMEN.COM 


We're still trying to figure out what to make of “The Men of Silicon 
Valley,’ a recent effort by women’s portal Women.com to root out 
the most eligible bachelors toiling in the high-tech vineyards. 

The article (www.women.com/sex/dating/svmen) offers 10 choices, 
ranging from hotshot dot-com CEOs to mild-mannered Craig’s List 
founder Craig Newmark. Each profile includes vital information 
such as the number of shoes he owns and what’s in his refrigerator. 

Favorite responses include Credit Suisse First Boston VP Tony 
Trousset’s explanation of what’s on his nightstand: “Anything by Joe 
Firmage,” the renowned UFO theorist and former head of USWeb. 

You also have to admire Newmark’s response when asked if he can 
cook: “No, but I do leave the toilet seat down.” 

Notably absent from the list, by the way, is Oracle CEO and 
legendary Silicon Valley wild man Larry Ellison. The absence is all the 
more notable in light of a recent New York Post gossip item—stridently 
denied by Ellison—that Mr. Jet Boy is about to marry romance 
novelist and longtime squeeze Melanie Craft. 


NEW TOOL FOR TABLOID JOURNALISTS 


From Associated Press comes word that computer scientists at New 
York’s Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute have created a program that 
writes passable fiction. 

Brutus 1.0 has a rather limited literary range—it can only write 
stories of about 500 words, set in academia and with plots that hinge 
on betrayal—but it’s still considered a major step in natural language 
programming. 

And for those human fiction writers who don’t specialize in cam- 
pus mysteries, there’s little need to worry, explains Brutus co-creator 
Selmer Bringsjord. 

“If you go to the good side of things you have to figure out love, 
and we have no idea how to do that,” he told AP. 


Compiled by David Becker and Tim Graham 
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Programmer/ 
PN are IN eo ey 


Calif. based IT Co. has openings 
for exp'd programmer/analysts. | 
Pls. send resume with salary his- | 
tory & reqs to 


suzanne @ rjtrident.com 


Immigration 
Attorney 


CA Board 
Certified Specialist 


We Ask Something 
Special of Our 
ITAA 


Free initial consultation 
Tania M. Alvarez 
415-398-4440 
alvareziaw @aol.com 


A EIN OTE 








Their Opinion. 


Xenote is a venture-backed stat-  ¢ Firmware Engineer 


ENGINEERING 


$° XILINX’ 


The Programmable Logic Company 


We pioneered the programmable logic device 
that forever changed the landscape of the custom 
integrated circuit market. We are seeking talented 
individuals at all levels for the following positions: 
Business Systems Analyst 

CAD Engineers 

CAD/Software Design Center Manager 

Content OC Specialist 

Customer Applications Manager 

Customer Marketing Manager 

Design Apps. Engr. - San Jose Design Center 
Development Engineers 

Device Engineers 

Engineering Managers (H/W and S/W) 

FAEs for various locations 

IC Design Engineers 

Information Systems Analyst 

Internet Web Publisher 

INT/Localization/SW Engineer 

Manager, Product Applications 

Manager, Worldwide Design Center 

Network IT Analyst 

NT Administrator's 

Oracle DBA’s 

Package Engineers 

Planning Systems Analyst 

Product Applications Engineers 

Product IT Analyst 

Product Marketing Engineers 

Product Marketing Managers 

Product/Test Engineering Manager 

Product/Test Engineers 

Software Engineers 

Software OA Engineers 

Sr. Financial Analyst 

Sr. IC Mask Designers 

Sr. Layout Designer 

Sr. NT Administrator 

Sr. Product Yield Enhancement Engineer 

Sr. Process Development Engineer 

Sr. Software OA Engineer 

Sr. Software Engineers (Advanced Development) 
Sr. Sun Systems Administrator 

Sr. System Verification Engineer 

System Administrators 
Systems Engineers 

Systems Test Engineers 

Tape Out Engineer 

Technical Marketing Engineers 


up based in the mid-peninsula 
city of San Mateo, CA. We're out 
to change the way that 
consumers connect their offline 


¢ Test Engineer 
¢ Applications Engineer 
¢ Database Engineer 























































System Administrator 
Prefer two years experience with installation and 
maintenance of NT, MS SQL 7.0, and IIS servers and 
LAN/WAN (with Win 9x clients). Knowledge of Visual 
Basic, Active Server Pages, JavaScript and CRM 
experience a plus. 


Database Administrator 
Prefer two years experience with MS SQL 7.0 for NT. 
Crystal Reports, Visual Basic and CRM experience a 
plus. 


interests to relevant information © Software Engineer 


and opportunities online. We are sg Hardware Engineer 


currently looking for talented, 
, : ¢ Program Manager 


« Product Manager 
* Network/System Admin 


experienced team players to join 
us in building the next great 
start-up success story. 


Send your resume to jobs@xenote.com, or visit our 
booth at the Game Developer's Conference. 











kick start 


Graphic Artist / 
your startup 


Production Assistant 


Full or part time position available for experienced 
Graphic Artist. Requires strong working knowledge of 
Quark Express for PC. Prefer experience with 
Acrobat, Illustrator, Photoshop and Dreamweaver. 
Knowledge of film processing and pre-press preferred. 
Some travel and late night hours are required. 


design & manufacturing. 
everything. from one source. 


digital & analog design engineering 

FPGAs & ASICs * embedded HW & FW 
PCB layout * packaging * product approvals 
ns contract manufacturing 


Excellent benefits including 401k with partial company 
match! Email or fax resumes to: Sarah Colyer, Human 
Resources Manager, Fax 408-249-0322 or email to 
Sarahc @techweek.com 
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COMPUTER 


Classified Advertising 


University of California 
at Davis 


Information 


TechWeek is a bi-weekly publication mailed to more than 80,000 high technology profes- 
sionals in the greater San Francisco Bay Area and Sacramento. An additional 20,000 
copies can be found on newsstands in 500 Bay Area and Sacramento locations. 






Information 
Technology 
| Security Coordinator 
Open Until Filled 
But No Later than 
3/31/00. $5,208.33- 
$9,375.00/mo 


Develop and implement campus- 
wide security program to support 
academic/administrative tech- 





nologies in distributed computing 
environment. Overall responsibil- 
ity for assessing and monitoring 
effectiveness of the security of 
campus computers / networks / 
| data. Demonstrated program 
| leadership, policy development, 
project management. Excellent 
oral and written communication, 
interpersonal, collaboration, & 
negotiation skills. Desirable: 
Advanced degree in Computer 
Science, Info Systems Mgmt, 
| public policy, or law; or undergrad 
degree and technology policy 
| /security admin experience; expe- 
rience in a higher education set- 
| ting. Limited criminal history 
background check required. 


Submit letter and detailed resume 
to: Melissa Christianson, 
Information Technology, One 
Shields Avenue, UC Davis, Davis, 
CA 95616. For more info: 


| http://it.ucdavis.edu/employ.html 
AA/EOE 
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$D2000 Software Dev. Conf. March 19-24, San Jose 
BridgePath Career Fair, S.J. & Digital Dreams, Part 2 


Special Editorial Report “Best Perks in the Valley” 
DSP World, April 11-12, San Jose 


Special Editorial Report “/.7 Salary Survey” 


NetWorld+Interop, May 8-12, Las Vegas 
60,000 attendees expected. Don’t miss this one! 
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Opportunities Available for New Grads in 
Engineering, Finance, Information Technology, 
Manufacturing, and Marketing. 


For immediate consideration, please email your 

resume, indicating source code: ESADISJM with 

specific en of interest to: jobs@xilinx.com (we 
refer ASCII type resume — no attachment); or mail to: 
uman Resources, XILINX, Inc., 2100 Logic Drive, 

San Jose, CA 95124; EOE. Principals only, please. 

Visit our web site at http://www.xilinx.com. 


Visit www.techweek.com 
for additional job listings and 


information not found in print. 





PEOPLE/PLACES 


NEW PARTNER AT CANAAN 


Canaan Partners has promoted John 
Balen to general partner, serving in their 
Menlo Park offices. 
Prior to Canaan, 
Balen served as a 
managing director 
of Horsley Part- 
ners. Before Hors- 
ley, he was a senior 
applications engi- 
neer at Codenoll 
Technology 
Corporation and 
Digital Equipment 
Corporation. Canaan Partners is a national 





an engineer at 


venture capital investment firm, specializing 
in start-up and emerging-growth companies 
in information technology and services, as 
well as health care and financial services. 


QUANTUM NAMES NEW VP AND GENERAL 
MANAGER 

Quantum Corporation has named 
Barbara Nelson 
vice president and 


general manager 
for its DLTtape 
division. | Quan- 
tum’s DLTtape 


division is involved 
in backing up and 
archiving business- 
for 





critical data 

mid-range servers 
and high-end workstations. Before joining 
Quantum, Nelson served as vice president of 
marketing at Lumina Office Products 
Inc. Prior to Lumina, she was vice president 
of marketing and sales development at 
Maxtor Corporation. Quantum is head- 


quartered in Milpitas. 


NEW VP OF BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT 
AT EPICENTRIC 
Kathleen 
Hayes has been 
appointed vice 
president of busi- 
ness development 
at Epicentric 
Inc., a provider of 





portal infrastruc- 


ture software and services for the Internet 








and intranet marketplace. Hayes previously 
served as director of business development 
at Andromedia. Before Andromedia, she 
held senior business development positions 
with WebFlow Corporation and ACI US, 
creators of 4th Dimension. Epicentric is 
based in San Francisco. 


MERCURY INTERACTIVE APPOINTS CHIEF 
OPERATING OFFICER 
Mercury Interactive Corporation has 
appointed Ken Klein to the newly created 
of chief 
officer. 


position 

operating 
Klein has held vari- 
ous positions at 
Mercury Inter- 
including 
president of North 


active, 
American opera- 
tions, vice president 
of North American 
sales, director of 
Western area sales and regional sales manager 
for the Southwest region. Headquartered in 
Sunnyvale, Mercury Interactive is a provider 
of Internet application testing solutions. 


BRIGADE SOLUTIONS ANNOUNCES NEW CEO 
Brigade 


scalable Internet customer support services, 


Solutions, a provider of 
has announced the 
appointment — of 
Henry Autry as 


chief executive 
officer. Prior to 
joining —_ Brigade, 


Autry served as a 
senior vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 

Traveler’s Cheque 
group at American Express. Before joining 
American Express, he served as senior vice 
president and chief administration officer at 
Baxter International. Prior to Baxter, 
Autry held a variety of management posi- 
tions at Fed Ex, including vice president of 
international sales. Brigade is headquartered 


in San Francisco. 


NEW EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT AT EFRENZY 


Aki Hashmi has been appointed as exec- 
utive vice president of business development 
at eFrenzy. Before joining eFrenzy, Hashmi 
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served as executive vice president of business 
development and marketing at Quote.com. 
Prior to Quote.com, he was vice presi- 


dent/business director of Reuters.com. 
Before joining 
Reuters, Hashmi 


served as a strategic 
accounts manager 
at Knight Ridder 
Information, vice 
president of sales 
and marketing for 
Pedersen Juer- 
and as an 

associate at Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean Witter. eFrenzy, head- 
online 


Hashmi gens, 


quartered in San Francisco, is an 
marketplace for buyers and sellers of services. 


NEW VP OF SALES AT GLOBALSIGHT 
GlobalSight Corp., a 


enterprise software for managing e-business 


provider of 


globalization, has named Lew Epstein 
vice president of sales. Prior to joining 
GlobalSight, 
Epstein was vice 
president of world- 
wide sales __ for 
AccelGraphics 
(later purchased by 
Evans & Suther- 
land). Before 
é Accel Graphics, he 
a hci served as vice 

president of sales 
and support, Americas, for Intergraph 
Corporation. Epstein has also held sales 
Daisy Systems and 


Tektronix. GlobalSight is headquartered 


positions with 


in San Jose. 


SHOMITI SYSTEMS NAMES NEW CFO 


Shomiti Systems Inc. has appointed 
Edward Lamb as its new chief financial 
consultant for 
Robert Half 
International and 
acting controller of 


officer. Lamb was a 


Shomiti for six 
months before his 
appointment to 
CFO. Before join- 
Shomiti, he 
was an _ associate 
for Deloitte & 
Touche, Re: 


Sources Connection LLC. Lamb also served 


ing 
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as CFO at Power Spectra Inc. and was the 
division controller for Quantic Industries 
Inc. Headquartered in San Jose, Shomiti is 
involved in the testing and analysis of mission 
critical and enterprise Ethernet networks. 


NEW CHIEF TECHNOLOGY OFFICER AT 
MAXSPEED 

David McAllister has been appointed 
chief technology officer at Palo Alto-based 
Maxspeed Corporation, a provider of 
Linux desktop devices. Prior to Maxspeed, 
McAllister held positions at 
Silicon Graphics Inc. (SGI), including 


director of strategic 


various 


technologies, 


senior marketing 
manager and 
product manager. 
Before joining 
SGI, = McAllister 
held various 


engineering 


management lehcaeldbahd 


and marketing 
management positions with Ingres 
Corporation, Digital Equipment 


Corporation and British Petroleum. 


CYBERSTATEU.COM APPOINTS PRESIDENT, CEO 
AND CHAIRMAN 


CyberStateU.com has appointed Ron 
Abelmann as its new president, chief execu- 
tive officer and chairman of the board. 
Abelmann most recently served as president 
and CEO of Wind River Systems Inc. 
He also serves as a member of the board of 
directors of Mobilsys Inc., Syndeo Corp., 
Antrim Design Systems Inc. and Wind 
Raver Systems Inc. 
CyberStateU.com, 
headquartered in 
Lafayette, is an 
interactive e-learn- 


ing company. 





NEW CTO AND 
SENIOR VP AT 
GLOBALFULFILL- sts 
MENT.COM 
Phil Wilkerson has joined 


GlobalFulfillment.com as chief technology 
officer and senior vice president. Before 
joining GlobalFulfillment.com, Wilkerson 
served as director of technical architecture and 
security chief for Gap Inc. Prior to Gap, he 
served as chief technical architect for Levi- 
Strauss and lead development engineer for 
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California Casualty. An advocate 
de facto, emerging and open standards, 
Wilkerson 


at industry events 


speaks 


including Comdex, 


Retail Systems 
Alert, software 
development and 


testing conferences. 
Headquartered in 
Los Angeles with an ae 

office in Cupertino, rani 
GlobalFulfillment 
.com is a provider of retail e-commerce 
systems and fulfillment solutions. 


HOTSAMBA ANNOUNCES EXECUTIVE PROMO- 
TION 


HotSamba, a global provider of business- 


to-business e-commerce solutions for the 


discrete manufacturing and distribution 
supply 
vice president 
Joseph D’Angelo 
tothe 


chain, has promoted executive 


newly 
created position 
of chief operating 
officer. D’Angelo 
previously served 
as vice president 
of Stratus Com- 
puter Inc. Prior 
to Stratus, he co- 
founded the Strathmore Group and helped 
Silc 
Technologies and Encore Computer. 


secure financing for _ start-ups, 
Before Encore, D’Angelo served as vice 
president and general manager at Prime 
HotSamba _ is 


Schaumburg, Illinois. 


Computer. located in 


NEW VP OF ENGINEERING AT EBOODLE 


Charu Rudrakshi has been appointed 
vice president of engineering at eBoodle. 
Rudrakshi 


as director of research and development 


Prior to eBoodle, served 


at Informix, where he 


the 


was in charge 


of newly acquired engineering 


organization when 
Informix acquired 


Red Brick. 
Before —_— joining 
Informix, he 


worked at Digital 
Equipment 
Corporation on 
dat.a ba 
applications and a 


$s ¢€ 


Rudrakshi 
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transaction processing monitor. eBoodle, 
headquartered in Mountain View, provides 
an online shopping assistant through a 
downloadable agent. 


DESKTOP.COM APPOINTS NEW VP OF BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT 

Desktop.com has Mark 
Strauch as its new vice president of 


appointed 


business development. Strauch joins 
Desktop.com from Broadview, where he 
served as a member of the Web services 
practice. Prior to Broadview, he worked in 


Internet 


the 


business development at 
Shopping 
Network and was 
avs “directorsmyat 
Electronic Arts, 
in addition to 
advising consumer 
software companies 
within Andersen 
Consulting’s 


high-technology 


4 


Strauch 





practice. Located 

in San Francisco, Desktop.com is a free Web 
service where users can integrate 
the sites and services they use on the Web 


into one Webtop. 


—compiled by William Bodurka 





Contact us’ 


Please send announcements about 
Silicon Valley personnel changes 


to williamb@techweek.com. 





Looking for quality, Network Training! 


Start by becoming Microsoft Certified 
Are the costs too high? 
Self study makes you lose interest? 
Don't care for instructors who read to you? 
Program takes too long? 
Class schedules interfere with work hours? 
Want certified experienced instructors? 


Check us out at: http://www.mdot.net 


| Mdot has put together a program that is right for you! 


| | Classes starting: 

April 10th — 6pm to 10pm 
April 18th — 9am to Noon 
$5495.00* 

“Includes a PC you build and keep 


A+ and MCSE NT 4.0 
A+ and MCSE NT 4.0 


Coming this Spring: Windows 2000, SQL, Exchange, & 
Solaris 


408.433.9268 


Let's change your momentum 
(yu 


Together. 


2381 Zanker Road, Suite 120 
San Jose, CA 95131 


Tel: 408.433.9268 

E-mail: info@mdot.net 
http://www.mdot.net 
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CAREER CHAT 


How to Make the Most 
Of a Varied Resume 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY JOANNE EGLASH 


I started my career in the high-tech 
O andustry after college. Since that first 
job almost nine years ago, my career has 
taken many turns. I’ve worked in advertising 
sales, telecommunications customer service, 
even public relations. 

I recently moved to Silicon Valley to 
jump-start my career in engineering. 
Agencies have expressed a concern that my 
technical experience is not recent. What do 
I need to do to bolster my technical back- 
ground for today’s job market? Do I need 
to restructure my resume? Should I take a 
course or two? Should I downplay my 
experience outside of engineering? 


Ah, yes—the old story about needing 
A experience before you can get a job. 
Here’s the good news: The high-tech 
industry is fast-paced and constantly changing, 
so if you're looking for employment in cut- 
ting-edge technologies, no one actually has 
as much relevant experience as it seems. 

Java is a case in point. No one except 
the Java development team at Sun has more 
than about four years of experience with 
this language. Many Java programmers have 
far less but are working with it nonetheless. 
How can that be? They’ve demonstrated 
their abilities and experience with prior 
languages, such as C++, and parlayed that 
into experience enough to learn and work 
with Java on the job. 





Fringe Element 


From valet parking to on-site sushi 
bars, Silicon Valley firms will do just 


about anything to attract and keep 
top talent. Which companies offer 
the best or most original perks? 
Send your nominations to edf@tech- 
week.com, and we'll include the best 
in an upcoming TechWeek story. 








It’s not clear from your question what 
kind of prior engineering experience you 
have, but my guess is that you don’t have 
some of the latest buzzword technologies 
on your résumé. 

Agencies make their money by placing as 
many candidates as possible with companies. 
They get a list of criteria from potential 
employers—Java, CORBA, Enhydra, etc.— 
and they look for matches between those 
words and the words on your résumé. 
Don’t have the matches? You don’t appear 
to qualify and you certainly don’t guarantee 
the agency quick turnaround! 

So what can you do? Taking some 
courses to bolster your résumé and skill set 
is a great idea. I’d also start going to compa- 
nies directly in addition to going through 
agencies. Many companies advertise positions 
and show up at tech fairs looking for 
people. There’s a dearth of qualified engineers 
in the Valley right now, and with some 
gumption and proof of your interest and 
abilities, you can land good entry-level and 
better engineering jobs. 

Finally, never downplay prior experience 
if it’s relevant in any way to the jobs you're 
seeking. If you worked in high tech before, 
“but only in sales,’ it’s still relevant to seeking 
work as an engineer. The trick is to tailor 
your experience to highlight it as an asset 
your potential employers can’t afford to pass 
by. One thing sales experience might give 
you, for example, is greater insight into 
customer needs and the market. 

So, as you beef up your skills with 
courses, also figure out how everything 
you've ever done in high tech is an asset you 
bring to engineering. It is, so make it shine! 

—James Von Hendy, CPCC BladeDancer 
Performance Coaching 
www .lifecoaches.com 


When I started my current job, about 
a year ago, a woman in my department 
took me under her wing. She was very kind, 
and we walked sometimes at noon or went 
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out to lunch. We occasionally went shopping 
together on weekends, too. I viewed her as 
a friend. 

About a month ago, she was promoted. 
She’d acted just the same to me until about 
a week ago, when she sent me a curt little 
e-mail informing me that she no longer has 
time to be a friend and needs to focus on 
her work and her “peer friends.” I am so 
hurt and upset that I want to quit my job. 
Please help. 


First of all, and most importantly, don’t 
A quit your job!! Letting this person run 
you out of a company that you have invested 
a year into would be a terrible shame and 
would prove only one thing—that she is 
indeed the dictator she appears to be. 

Since this woman was recently promoted, 
she is probably working more hours per 
week than usual and is busy “learning the 
ropes” of her new position. This can be very 
stressful. It is understandable that she would 
have very little free time while she adjusts 
to her new role. However, for her to even 
mention the term “peer friends” makes me 
think that she has let her promotion go to 
her head. Unfortunately, I have seen many 
careers ruined by this kind of thinking. 

I don’t know if the aforementioned e-mail 
was sent to you at work or at home. If it 
was sent to you at work, it is especially 
important that you do not spend too much 
time talking about her decision. It is best to 
keep personal issues where they belong. 

Whether you ignore the e-mail or 
respond is up to you. Either way, it is 
important that you do not try to force her 
back into a friendship that she unjustly wants 
to diminish. If it would make you feel better 
to tell her that she has hurt your feelings, 
do so, but not at work. Treat her cordially 
at work and do not go out of your way 
to include or exclude her from anything. 

—Sharon Waldrop 
Human resources consultant 


Send your career-related questions to 
jeglash@email.women.com. Questions will 
be published anonymously. 
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Los Angeles Convention Center 
Los Angeles, CA 
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www.internet.com 


Don’t miss the 

Computer Hope Benefit, 

at Paramount Studios the biggest bash 
the Internet industry has ever seen! 
For information and tickets, visit 
http://events.internet.com/spring2000 
Sponsored by: Vignette, eGain, Delano, 
NAMEzero, IQorder.com 


a ‘ie ef ; PRODUCED BY: 
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OFFICIAL SPONSOR: 
. INTERNET 
The world’s largest event dedicated to WORLD 
e-business and Internet technology. MEDIA SPONSORS: 
internet 
For online registration savings: E 
Visit www.internet.com/registerspring hoarawatch 


CORPORATE SPONSORS: 


To request a brochure: 1 tal 4 
Call 1-800-500-1959 or e-mail siwprogram@iw.com in : e 
NETWORK BY: 


To exhibit: 
Call 203-341-2884 or e-mail twalsh@iw.com showNets 


Code: $81 


oin Oracle's Global IT 

Team and be part of 
aaomeltrmnoMmcOm anlar coyann 
Oracle into E Business. The 
journey plans to be both 
technically and professionally 
elated tna Com Ka TINA’ 
the IT Infrastructure and 
processes around the 
globe.Come be a part 
of this story as it unfolds 


at Oracle. 


Oracle Global IT 
Open House 


400 Oracle Parkway 
(Bldg. 400 lobby) 
Redwood Shores, CA. 
Wednesday 
March 15, 4pm — 8pm 


Special Event 
Wednesday 6pm — 7pm 


The Senior VP of Global IT 
will be a featured speaker and 
will discuss the importance 
of the IT Infrastructure and 
answer questions on what 


opportunities are available. 


Your resume is your ticket 
for the opportunity to 
immediately interview and 


talk with Global IT 


Managers and Directors. 


RSVP's are encouraged, 
but not mandatory. If you're 
unable to attend, please email 
your resume, or if you have 
any questions, respond to: 


erjobs@us.oracle.com 


We value workforce diversity. 
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(Redwood Shores & Colorado Springs 

Data Centers) 

Requires 5—7+ years UNIX (Solaris & HP-UX) 
experience. UNIX kernel, shell scripting, config- 
uration of mail system, system installation and 
configuration, EMC, Sun and HP hardware and 
networking protocols are all necessary. A solid 
understanding of a UNIX-based operating system; 
paging and swapping, interprocess communication 
and devices are key. All shifts available, including 
4-day work weeks 


Broad knowledge of data networking technology and 
experience with implementation, administration and 
use of HP network Node Manager V5.0 is necessary. 
Direct involvement with fault and performance 
monitoring on large scale enterprise networks plus 
knowledge of SNMP v1/v2 traps is essential 
Familiarity with MIB-II and UNIX (shell scripting 

& PERL) and knowledge of Cisco routers/switches 

is required. MIBs a plus 


Support networking infrastructure by designing, 
planning and implementating projects. Configure, 
install and troubleshoot CSU/DSU and terminal 
servers, Cisco routers, bridges/switches, hubs, SNMP, 


TCP/IP, IPX/SPX, Netbios and Cat 5 UTP. 


(Rocklin, CA & Reston, VA) 

Provide technical phone support for Oracle's global 
employees. Experience supporting Windows 95 and 
NT 4.0 is necessary. Bilingual a plus (Spanish or 
Portuguese) 
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Draft, develop and negotiate domestic and 
international telecommunication agreements and 
pricing strategy, as well as draft, issue and evaluate 
RFP's for telecommunication services. Must have 
strong background in contract and price negotiation 
and domestic/international tariffs and laws governing 
telecommunications marketplace. 


Manage a global and diverse group of Project 
Managers responsible for all lines of business 
including Sales/Consulting, Development, F&A and 
Education. IT Project and Program Managers must 
have strong Project Management background and 
technical knowledge in internet, database, 
telecommunications and hardware 


Develop and maintain intranet web applications 
with existing databases. Enhance web legacy systems 
Requires strong HTML document, CGI script 
writing (Java, Javascript, Perl) along with UNIX and 
networking skills 


Provide reliable performant and cost effective access 
to the Oracle network for telecommuters, travellers 
and partners. Experience with TCP/IP and routing, 
security products, and firewalls (Checkpoint, Raptor, 


CISCO PIX) VPN and encryption. UNIX and NT 


operating system experience is necessary 





